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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 
to our list. By sending a NEW name with 
his own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at fifty cents each as TRIAL subscribers, 
but no commission allowed at these very 
low terms, Renewals, unless accompanied 
by a new subscriber, must be at one dol- 
lar each. See address tag on each num- 
ber, and don’t fail to send renewal before 
the month named closes, or name wil! 
drop from the list. Do the best you can 
for the best and cheapest weekly farm- 
ers’ paper published. 








Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 8.—The main build- 
ing of the State Agricultural College, at 
Ames, Ia., was destroyed by fire to-day. 
Loss, $90,000. No insurance. 


——_—— 
THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING 


At Kansas City, December 20-22. 


The Missouri Dairymen’s Association, 
which will hold its eleventh annual con- 
vention at the Centropolis Hotel, Kansas 
City; Der. : ? e during 
the ten years of its existence a Strong 
factor in the work of developing the agri- 
cultural resources of Missouri. This asso- 
ciation was organized in Kansas City in 
the fall of 189, with less than twenty men 
present, and now it returns to that city to 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of its 
birth in a three-day convention with a 
promise of a thousand people in attend- 
ance. On the program are speakers who 
are dairy experts in Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa,. Ilinois and Missouri, and the best 
information pertaining to modern dairy- 
ing obtainable will be presented. 

A fund of $500 has been raised from 
which liberal premiums will be awarded 
to exhibitors of butter and cheese. There 
will be exhibits of dairy machinery and 
supplies of the most up-to-date character. 
A rate of one and one-third for the round 
trip on the certificate plan has been grant- 
ed by all the railroads in the State. 

All who are interested in the dairy in- 
dustry, and can possibly do so, should at- 
tend this meeting. Application for pro- 
gram and butter and cheese entry blanks 
should be made to Levi Chubbuck, Secre- 
tary, Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE FARMER'S INFLUENCE. 
The Grout Bill—Rural Free Delivery. 





Farmers as a class are prone to murmur 
that they are restricted in power, and 
do not secure the legislation either state 
or national that is needed to advance ag- 
ricultural interests. Yet the strong vote 
in Congress for the Grout Bill on Dec. 8, 
a bill that was opposed by well-lined 
pocketbooks, proves that if farmers will 
persistently urge just claims that they 
can accomplish what they will. Let farm- 
ers intelligently inform themselves as 
to their needs, and then push with the 
same business-like tacties which are pur- 
sued by men in other activities and the 
farmers will be heard in the legislative 
halls of the country. 

Then the influence of the farmer is 
again noted in Postmaster Generai 
Smith’s report to Congress on “Rural Free 
Delivery,” which he says “has now been 
sufficiently tried to measure its effects. 
The immediate and direct results are 
clearly apparent. It stimulates social and 
business correspondence and so swells the 
postal reeeipts. Its introduction is in- 

ariably followed by a large increase in 
the circulation of the press and of period- 

‘cal literature, The farm is thus brought 
‘nto direct daily contact with the currents 
and movements of the business world. A 
more accurate knowledge of ruling mar- 
kets and varying prices is diffused and the 
Producer, with his quicker communication 
and larger information is placed on a 
Surer footing. 

“The value of farms, as has been shown 
‘0 many cases, is enhanced. Good roads 
become indispensable, and their improve- 
ment is the essential condition of the 
Service. The material and measurable 
benefits are signal and unmistakable. 

“But the movement exercises a wider 
and deeper infil It b a factor 
in the social and i dencies of 
American life. The disposition to leave 
the farm for the town is a familiar effect 
f our past conditions. But this tendency 
'S checked, and may be materially 

hanged, by an advance which conveys 
many of the advantages of the town to 
the farm. Rural free delivery brings the 

‘arm within the daily range of the intel- 
‘ctual and commercial activities of the 
World, and the isolation and monotony 
which have been the bane of agricultural 

‘e are sensibly mitigated. 

“It proves to be one of the most ef- 











fective and powerful of educational 
agencies. Wherever it is extended the 
schools improve and the civic spirit of 
the community feels a new pulsation. The 
standard of intelligence is raised, en- 
lightened interest in public affairs is 
quickened, and better citizenship follows. 

“The benign influences of our free insti- 
tutions diffuse themselves widely and im- 
palpably, but the arm of the Government 
is directly felt at few points. The mails 
attest the visible presence and service of 
the Government, and not least among the 
merits of the rural free delivery is its cre- 
ation of the satisfying conviction in the 
farmer that he shares with the towns- 
men the manifest advantages of which 
the Government is the direct minister. He 
feels that the organized and helpful agen- 
ey of his country comes to his door, and 
the effect is to stir his conscious pride 
and stimulate his loyalty and patriotism. 

“With all these results clearly indicated 
by the experiment as thus far tried, rural 
free delivery is plainly here to stay. It 
cannot be abandoned where it has been 
established, and it cannot be maintained 
without being extended. It is a service in 
which there can be no backward step. 
Those who enjoy its advantages will not 
consent to surrender them, and every new 
route creates a demand from contiguous 
territory for the same privileges. 

“We are thus confronted with the prob- 
lem of gradually extending the delivery 
service over the whole area of the country 
where it is physically feasible or where 
the population is not so sparse as to make 
it unreasonable. A project of such com- 
prehensive and colossal character may 
seem formidable and deterrent, but while 
its difficulties are not to be underestimated 
they are shown, when examined in the 
light of practical tests, to be far from 
insurmountable.”’ 








PRICKLY PEAR PICKINGS 
In Missouri and Ohio. 


Editor RURAL. WORLD: . Fall pastur- 
agé has been good. About two acres out 
of twelve sowed to clover had a good crop 
this year; but where clover failed to show 
up well, timothy generally has a start, 
and we hope for seasonable winter and 
spring weather that we may have a hay 
crop, the first the land has had since 
first cultivated. 

Walking over the row of Bermuda grass 
the other day when the ground was soft, 
showed the firm compact nature of its 
growth, and I do not wonder at the diffi- 
culty of extermination when once it has a 
fair chance. But no worry attaches to this 
tenacious quality as several acres of hill- 
side land that wash badly will be gladly 
spared for its use. 

It is a pleasant sight to behold the 
thriftiness of the self-seeded sand vetch 
patches, which are now working on the 
third year of independent sovereignty. 
Rye sowed in September covers the 
ground and will furnish large amounts 
©. greenness this winter. When in Ohio 
in August I attended a county fair with 
misgivings as to the “agricultural bene- 
fits’’ to be derived, and the result justi- 
fied the doubts. In Horticultural Hall 
was a fairly good exhibit of vegetables 
and seeds, all by one man. In the main 
exhibit hall were creditable paintings 
(most if not all by one individual) and 
art work of various kinds. Two local car- 
riage factories had good showings, and 
several farm implement factories were 
well represented. But the two pre-emi- 
nent agricultural exhibits were to be 
found in various gambling devices, and on 
the speed ring. Of the former there were 
a dozen or more, each apparently giving 
ample proof of the saying: “A fool and 
his money are soon parted.” 

The racing was good and all right in 
its place; but that place certainly ought 
not to be the head and front of a county 
fair in a rich and prosperous commun- 
ity, where a great deal of fine stock is 
raised. Of late years, however, that fair 
is reported as simply a horse-racing, bet- 
ting and gambling concern, and though 
the claim was made that the proximity to 
Columbus and the state fair rendered a 
fine stock show an unprofitable venture, 
yet a report was current that unless the 
management received more satisfactory 
returns than for several years past, the 
fair would “‘go up the flume.”” So mote 
it be, and the sooner the better. The state 
fair is said to be specially good on agri- 
cultural and anti-gambling lines, but a 
30-day round-trip ticket waits for no man, 
or fair, either, for that matter; so I left 
it out of my list this time, with the hope 
of being better accommodated if in that 
vicinity again. 

Several things of interest I did see near- 
by, notably some of Mr. Kiever's Poland- 
Chinas, and Mrs. Klever’s chickens of 
high feather, neither of which need any 
notice from correspondents of the RURA!: 
WORLD, as the Klever name is a house- 
hold word with every reader of that paper. 
A brother to a $20 Buff Cochin was a fine 
looking bird, and yet he looked much like 
a chicken after all, which reminds me 
of our neighbor who seemed shocked at 
our paying fifty cents for a Plymouth 
Rock rooster, yet exceedingly glad to se- 
cure some eggs for hatching and then 
claiming with considerable loftiness of 
expression that she “had just as fine a 
cockerel” (one-half blood) as our full- 
blooded one, and she had got the eggs 
from us. When does forbearance cease to 
be a virtue? 

A hundred-dollar bird which Mrs. Klever 
had raised hardly paid for the care she 
had taken in caring for him. In severe 
winter weather special pains had to be 





taken that no draughts or dampness 
should endanger his health, and he could 
“walk out’’ only on pleasant days. Here 
is a woman who in 17 years has built up 
an enviable reputation for pure-bred 
poultry by the eternal vigilance that all 
success demands; yet some of her towns- 
people resent her refusing to sell eggs at 
regular market price, or protecting herself 
by pricking the shells before selling in the 
grocery store! While in Fayette Co., I 
saw two methods of handling the milk 
from about 23 Jersey cows. One was a 
little creamery, with a one-horse power 
engine for power (I was almost going to 
say a one-horse man) and a small sized 
DeLaval separator, a churn and an ice 
eream freezer for finishing the product. 
Flies and dirt abounded, and a feeling of 
relief was experienced as we escaped 
from the odors. The other was a partly 
above-ground cellar, clean and cool and 
sweet, where the Cooley creamer was used 
and the cream skimmed 24 hours after 
setting. and sold at a city four miles 
away for 50 cents a gallon, netting more 
than if made into butter and sold at 25 
cents a pound, to say nothing of the extra 
labor involved in butter-making. 

The full cream is too rich for ice cream, 
so some milk is included at the 50 cents 
per gallon rate; and where from 12 to #0 
gallons a day are sold, the income is 
something tangible. Hearing from other 
sources of the melancholy shut-in-ness of 
the owners at morning and evening milk- 
ing time, I had formed a somewhat skep- 
tical opinion of their dairy business, but 
when hearing them dilate upon the profits 
and seeing the way in which things were 
managed, from the gentle treatment of 
the calves (each knowing its own name) 
to the milking of the cows, my views 
changed, and I could not help contrast- 
ing the two methods of handling milk that 
I had seen, much to the disadvantage of 
the first. Years ago these cream mak- 
ers made butter, and during a stock sale 
which was attended by a representative 
of the RURAL WORLD, who was, fur- 
nished their butter at the restaurant. in 
Washington, C. H., he remarked that it 
was the best butter he had ever eaten! 
The farm on which these Jerseys are 
kept was said to be one of the poorest 


in Fayette Co., about 16 years ago. Now 
it is one of the best and improving. 
Verily the hoof of the dairy cow 


bringeth joy and fertility, not to speak of 
cash. Happy is that man who hath his 
stable full of the right kind. 

Not having equal market conditions for 
milk or cream in Missouri, I remarked 
that it seemed as though hogs ought to 
bring in more ready cash than cows. This 
cream seller replied: ‘“‘What better use 
can you make of skim milk than to raise 
hogs on it?"’ 

Jerseys (both hogs and cows) are his 
favorite, and he sold 135 hogs that aver- 
aged 147 pounds apiece. If I remember 
correctly, one of his cows with one in- 
jured teat is a 24-pounder. His cows are 
nut bags of bones, like some seem to 
think, inseparable from extra dairy qual- 
ities, but are comely and gentle. Fine 
stock is almost as good as folks and a 
right-hearted person feels himself in good 
society when surrounded by such. 

Oregon Co., Mo. RALPH T. HOYT. 


CHANCES FOR THE BOY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Ever since 
I read Mr. Hamlin’s letter and the re- 
sponses to it, I have been much interested, 
having observed similar cases among my 
once neighbors. 

A Mr. Hall owned a pretty good farm, 
fairly well stocked, also had necessary 
farming implements and good outbuild- 
ings, though the house was rather in- 
different. He was just making calcula- 
tions about putting up a comfortable 
dwelling, as he was out of debt, when an 
adjoining farm (only a fence between) 
was put upon the market. Mr. Hall 
bought it, mortgaging his homestead 
heavily to pay the first installment, trust- 
ing, like Mr. Hamlin, with the help of 
his sons, or ‘‘more strings to pull’ and a 
chance for more money, to pay for it. 

For a year or two after this wheat did 
not do so well, and prices did not come 
up to Mr. Hall's expectation, and, of 
course, the value of land depreciated in 
woportion. This was just at the close 
of the Civil War; and although he had 
“strings to pull,"’ the cash did not come 
as expected, nor could the obligations be 
fulfilled. Finally the mortgagees took 
the farm back, keeping what had been 
paid on the farm, thus leaving Mr. Hall 
with the indebtedness upon his homestead 
and his new house a glimmering in the 
distant future. His sons were nearing 
manhood’s estate, while Mr. Hall and his 
wife were nearing old age. 

Several parties in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio wishing to have a farm for each of 
their sons located near the parents, sold 
out and came West with their wagons. 
Some went to Wisconsin, some to IIli- 
nois; some to Missouri and some to Ne- 
braska. They bought land enough so 
each son could have adjoining farms. In 
a year or two the sons became dissatis- 
fied and moved to where could be found 
the “golden pot at the juncture of the 
rainbow and the earth;"’ some even re- 
turning to the East, leaving the old man 
to “pay the piper.” 

Far be it from me to believe that Mr. 
Hamlin’s sons would leave their father 
under such conditions; yet we do know 
that such has been done in the past, is 
being done in the present, and will be 
done in the future. 

Parents believe that their own children 





are right, and will only do the thing that 


is right, when they are 
laudable desire to give 
But we find too many 
helping hand has been e 
that the spirit of self-re 
been cultivated, the so 
been given the opportuni 
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THE EDUCATIONAL 
have I given parents th 
their children good edu 
they should never be ab 
a-penny of money. In M® Hamlin’s case 
giving an education wow be on a par 
with buying a farm. AJboy who at 16 
years of age hus acquif@d as good an 
education as can be secuf@d at the coun- 
try school will show to patents whether he 
has an intense desire fo# an education, 
and is improving present Mdvantages. If 
the boy has, as Mr, C. Aj Bird expresses 
it, “grit in his gizzard,” GOmbined with a 
healthy body and a soundgonstitution, he 
will daily make ote say even at 
home. In these western sfates in particu- 
lar, the opportunities are, we might say, 
unexcelled in their rection to the poor 
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boy for gaining an education. 

Many instances can found at the 
present time in our Stat® University of 
Nebraska, and also at the universities of 
other states, of young m@n who are ac- 
quiring fine educations, whose fathers are 
unable to give them finangial help, There 
is one young man here at present, the son 
of a farmer who is able afid willing to as- 
sist his son, who is now attending a busi- 
ness college, yet he refus@s to avail him- 
self of his father’s helpj he prefers to 
“paddle his own Sices ll Many young 
men here are working at jspare times for 
their board and lodging;while carrying 
on their studies. Generally men who have 
worked along in this way/are the bright- 
est ornaments in their Rarticwler pro- 
fessions. History mentiagns hundreds of 
them. How did Lincoln and Garfield get 
their educations? Neithe? was raised in 
the “lap of luxury.’! Fot®the young man 
the farm or the education is within his 
grasp if he makes the firm resolution—I 


will. Then with a little advice and the 
help given if possible, the goal will be 
reached, JOHN BETHUNE. 


Lancaster Co., Neb. 





NOTES FROM AN 

Editor RURAL WORLD: ARTI- 
CHOKES AGAIN.—Perhaps I am preju- 
diced against this vegetable, but it is a 
fact that nothing will induce my hogs or 
those of my neighbor, to touch them; we 
have tried them on at least seven lots of 
hogs of all sizes, and at all seasons, and 
they absolutely refuse to eat them. As 
Mrs. McVey says: “The red heifer and 
the chickens” eat them greedily, and I 
am not sure but they would make a good 
run or refuge for fowls, as they grow 
very large and chickens seem to like their 
shade. 

PERSONAL.—Thank those who have 
kindly noticed my work in the RURAL 
WORLD. I write regularly for seven or 
reight periodicals, and the work for each 
of them is, necessarily, in a different vein. 
I really enjoy my work for the RURAL 
WORLD better than any other I do, on 
account of the very thing Mrs. McVey 
writes of; it partakes of the nature of 
personal correspondence, and we all like 
to get letters- full of allusions to matters 
and things we are familiar with. The 
“personal element” (your own words, Mr. 
Editor) dominates all others, and in your 
paper, and in a department in another, 
which department I have the honor to 
edit, I try to keep this at the front. 

Part of my work is of a technical 
nature. It is much easier to sit down 
and write matter of this kind, although 
in it we must deal with scientific truths 
of such a nature that a single incorrect 
statement will bring down on the writ- 
er’s head the wrath of a dozen critics, 
than it is to write of common everyday 
affairs in an entertaining way. 

THE DISC DRILLS.—We have them 
here. They do good work in thin brush 
where a hoe drill will clog badly. I think 
they are heavier draft than the hoe drill, 
and they do poor work on stony land, 
where the other works well. If I were 
buying a new drill to-morrow it would 
be of the hoe pattern, 

BONE DUST.—Cherry Dell,” are you 
not making a mistake in abandoning the 
bone dust? We use it here on our rich 
loam. I know of its use on very thin 
clay, and again on sandy soil, and it pays 
well in every instance. Try 120 to 160 
pounds per acre of acid phosphate, carry- 
ing 15 per cent soluble and reverted phos- 
phoric acid and costing $15 to $16 per ton 
before you quit its use. You may be 
using a goods carrying 6 to 8 per cent 
ammonia, and 3 to 5 per cent potash; 
such goods cost too much for the benefits 
they give, in most places. 

HESSIAN FLY.—Yes, we had better 
risk J. Frost, Esq., than Professor Cr- 
cidomyia, destructor. I was over my 
wheat field to-day, December 4, and find 
the wheat sown Oct. 10-12, in fine condi- 
tion to stand the winter; while that of a 
neighbor, sown Sept. 25-28, is badly dam- 
aged by the fly. There is none in mine, 
but my neighbor’s will bring forth files 
enough in April to infect mine unless the 
weather is such that the insects are not 
able to reach my field. 

BILLS OF FARE.—I have not time to 
look up the start of that controversy 
between Messrs. Bird and Wing; but the 
former is right in saying that in every City 
‘or large town a man can get 4 substantial 
meal for about 15 cents. Try it over at 


OHIO FARM, 








burns very fast. 


burn two or three times and sprinkle soda 
or flour over it, then bind it up and leave 
it so until healed. . A. RD. 


Mr. Bird, and is 
damages occurring from the fire will be 
recovered or will recover. The moral is 
especially pertinent. We hope 





did set a good steak and a roll with po- 
tatoes and coffee, for 15 cents a few years 
ago. For several years I have been 
putting up when in Cincinnati at one of 


its best $2 per day hotels; I get $1.50 rates 
as a regular customer. A gentleman who 


was fully informed in regard to the mat- 
ter, told me that that hotel concern fur- 
nished ranges and fuel, dishes, napkins 
and other table linen to a catering com- 
pany, and also furnished table servants or 
waiters. The company furnished pro- 


visions and cooks and got everything 
ready for the table guests at 19 cents a 
meal, Let me say that this hotel is noted 
far and wide for its excellent table, and 


its ‘“‘menu” consists of all kinds of game 
and fish in season, two or three kinds of 
soup, meats and vegetables of all sorts, 
in fact, excepting for “style,” it is fully 
the equal of the $3 to $5 per day hotels of 
any city. 

When traveling about at institute work 
I notice that we usually get the best en- 
tertainment in country towns where the 
charge is a dollar per day; and when we 
strike ‘‘cities’’ of from 2,000 to 5,000 peo- 
ple, and find the charges doubled, the 


meals are not so good. Once I remember 
that my associate and myself were forced 
to pay $2 a day, and in addition were 
each charged 2% cents per night for two 
sticks of rotten wood as “‘fire extra.’ It 
was zero weather, but | would have gone 
to bed cold if | had known of the extra 
charge. 
“FARMER” of Cassville, Mo. gives 
good advice, right in the same lines as 
mine, when I wrote of Southern Kentucky 
and Tennessee, a few weeks ago. He 
does well to advise against the land 
agent. Better go to some farmer who is 
interested more in inducing good men to 
settle near here, than in selling land at 
a profit to himself. Such men may al- 
ways be found by asking the P. M. or 
some merchant to direct one to the “best 
farmer in the section,” or to “some man 
who does not Want to sell out.” 
Ohio. ; cD, LYON. 
MR. HAMLIN'’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
Of Favors From Correspondents, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I would be 
very ungrateful, indeed, were I not to ex- 
press my thanks to Messrs. Bird, Deden, 
Linton and others for the good advice they 
gave me, and especially to Mr. Wade. I 
thought his advice was extremely good. 
I want to tell you I did not make the 
change I spoke of, and since I have read 
those letters I am fully determined not 
to go in debt to any great extent to get 
more land to cultivate. 

I have come to the conclusion there is 
no limit to the possibilities of a farm. 
I believe the most of us farmers do too 
much skimming and not enough thorough 
work, My observation has been that 
there is a great deal to be gained by 
doing everything when it ought to be 
done, and that you cannot do when you 
try to spread yourself over too much ter- 
ritory. For instance, I intended to sow 
a plece of ground to timothy and clover 
this fall, and commenced plowing it just 





after harvest, but failed to get it all 
plowed before it got too dry. The last 
land I plowed before I sowed it. I worked 


it all down as fast as I plowed, and sowed 
it the first days of September. Now I 
have the prettiest stand on the early 
plowing, and scarcely any on the last 
land, simply by not plowing the land when 
it should have been. I will report next 
spring how the clover stood the winter. 

One of my neighbors has a wheat field 
that I will give an account of next har- 
vest. He took clover sod after taking off 
the seed crop, and disced it up and sowed 
the wheat broadcast and harrowed it in 
and it looks splendid. I believe if he had 


drilled it he would have put it in just 
right. 

Mr. Linton says I should view my 
questions from several points, which is 


right. I find that there is but one draw- 
back to my farm, and that is it is se far 
from market—about 10 miles from the 
railroad. But we get everything to mar- 
ket, and I find there is none so far from 
market as the one that has nothing to sell. 
Moniteau Co., Mo, B. HAMLIN. 


A FIRE AND ITS MORAL. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The cry of 
fire is alarming at all times; but when one 
is aroused by the explosion of a lamp and 
hears the distressing cry of “Oh! papa! 
come quick!’ and sees that wicked, lurid 
light flash through the rooms, it is terri- 
fying. At least we thought so Saturday 
night, Dec. 8 Fortunately, there was 
plenty of water in the house, and after 
the first wild rush we settled down to 
business and soon had the fire put out. No 
one was seriously hurt. We will look to 
the insurance company for material re- 
pairs and nature and time will heal our 
burnt hands. 

MORAL.—We shall always keep a good 
supply of water in the house at night. In 
throwing water on a fire we will use a 
cup, dipper or the hands; beginning on the 
outside and avoiding throwing water on 
the oil, which spreads the fire. We will 
not try to tear down a burning lace cur- 
tain as we might grasp a fiame. It 
Should we get burned we 
will smear the white of an egg on the 


Vernon Co., Mo 
The RURAL WORLD sympathizes with 
glad to know that all 


all RURAL 





Champaign, Mr. Wing, 45 I know they 


WORLD readers will note its timely hints. 
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THE SILVER CUP 


That will be given into the custody for one year of the exhibitor of the highest 
scoring butter shown at the eleventh annual meeting of the Missouri State Dairy- 
men’s Association, at Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 20-22, 1900. The cup stands 15 inches 
high, is gold lined and is a handsome work of art. The winner’s name and 
score will be engraved on the cup. 

Following is from the program issued by the Dairymen’s Association: 


GREETING 


mer 

On September 24, 1890, ten years ago, less than a score of men met 
in Kansas City and effected a preliminary organization of the Missouri 
State Dairymen's Association. . And now, by the cordial invitation from 
her officials and business men, the Association returns to the city of its 
birth to celebrate the first decennial anniversary of that event. 

It is probable that no Kansas Cityan recalls the fact that 
on that September day a decade ago an organization was coming into 
existence that was destined to have large influence in this common- 
wealth; possibly not a citizen of the city was conscious on that day of 
what was taking place; or if so, regarded the matter as worthy of fur- 
ther thought. Indeed, it may be said that even by the people of the 
State who are directly interested in the dairy industry, little attention 
was given to the infant organization, and it received meager encour- 
agement and support. 

But the babe has become a ten-year-old and is now so lusty and 
self-assertive, so able to fight for the rights of its friends, that its ex- 
istence is no longer ignored. 

An examination of the following pages will, we think, in the pro- 
gram of papers and addresses, in the contributions to the expense and 
premium fund and in the advertising patronage, give much satisfaction 
to the faithful few who took up the work ten years ago of developing 
the dairy industry of Missouri and have persistently followed the pur- 
pose until now. Those who joined the ranks later will be encouraged 
and hundreds of dairymen who have never identified themselves with 
the Dairy Association will be induced to become members, 

There is a great work to be done by the Missouri State Dairymen’s 
Association before Missouri has taken her rightful place as a dairy 
state, and the assistance of all who are interested in the dairy industry 
should be given. Great effort has been put forth to make the coming 
meeting one which will contribute to the financial advantage and the 
pleasure of all who will attend. Hundreds of Missouri dairymen should 
be in attendance and profit by the meeting, and by their presence en- 
courage those who are carrying on this work. 


THE ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR. 


In 1903 there will be held within the borders of our state the great- 
est World’s Fair that has thus far ever been projected. What part wili 
the Missouri dairy industry take in this affair? Will our dairymen be 
ready to act the part of host with credit to themselves and honor to 
the state? We can if we will, but to do so we must get to work at 
once, and earnestly. There is a patriotic duty in this connection that 
dairymen of Missouri cannot afford to ignore, and steps must be taken 
at the Kansas City convention which will give the work a start. You 
should be present, if only to help inaugurate that movement, 

It is to the credit of the Missouri State Dairymen’s Association 
chat it was among the first of the organizations of the state to endorse 
the St. Louis World’s Fair project, which it did at the Brookfield con- 
vention, two years ago. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 

Missouri has been invited to make exhibits of her products at the 
Pan-American Exposition that will be held next year at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Commissioners have been appointed to see that this is done. The 
Dairymen’s Association has been complimented by its secretary having 
been put in charge of the work of getting up a Missouri dairy exhibit. 

Missouri dairymen should take advantage of this opportunity to 
show what can be done, and it is greatly hoped that plans will be sug- 
gested at the Kansas City convention looking to that end. 


A DAIRY COMMISSIONER. 

The Missouri dairy industry is much in need of the assistance that 
an intelligent, devoted State Dairy Commissioner could give. This mat- 
ter will be discussed and steps taken to secure by act of the legisla- 
ture such an official. 

These and many other matters need your presence 
tion at Kansas City. We trust you will be there. 

LEVI CHUBBUCK, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and atten- 





NORMAN J. COLMAN, President, St. Louis, Mo. 
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OFFICE MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- | 
S®ON, 1213 Chemical Building, St. Louis, | 
Me. Nerman J. Colman, President; Levi 
Chubbuck, Secretary. 








DAIRY MEETINGS. 





Missouri Dairy Association, Kansas 
1900. 


City, Mo., Dec. 20-22, 








THE COMING MEETING 
Of the Missouri Dairy Association at Kan- 
sas City, Dec. 20-22. 





Interest in the eleventh annual meeting 
of the Missouri Dairymen’s Association is 
marked and promises to bring out @ large 
and enthusiastic attendance. We present 
below a few extracts from letters received 
by the Secretary of the Association: 

A MARION COUNTY COMMENT.— | 
Geo. V. Saffarrans writes as follows: “You 
have certainly spread a tempting feast for 
the dairymen who will attend the coming 
convention at Kansas City, Dec. 20-22. 
While we worked very assiduously to get 
the convention at Palmyra I am com- 
pelled to admit that we could not have 
raised the amount for premiums that has 
been for the Kansas City convention. 

Our creamery is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. Mr. Roher has bought another build- 
ing for the creamery and will soon move 
in. 

“I will give RURAL WORLD readers 
our first year’s experience with cow peas 
in Marion county in the near future.” 

A.CASS COUNTY COMMENT.- Weill, 


the next meeting of the State Dairy Asso- 


ciation is close at hand. 1 do sincerely 
hope that there will be a very large at- 
tendance from our own state. Our hon- 
ored president and secretary, as also some 
of the other officers and members, have 
labored long and unceasing!y, to the end 
that our association should become firm- 





ly established, and help to lead those who | 
are in darkness, into the light of the dairy 
knowledge of the dawning century. Very 
few, perhaps none of us, know what this 
untiring zeal has cost, not only in dollars 
and cents, but in mental effort and heroic 
patience. Let all who can possibly do so, 
attend the Kansas City meeting this 
month, and by so doing encourage these 
good men in their noble work. If you are 
not interested in dairying, come! and be- 
come interested; if you are interested, 





come! and learn something new, or permit 
some one to learn from you. Whatever 


you. AL. TAIR. 
“BUFF JERSEY” COMMENTS.—Writ- 
ing to the secretary of the Missouri Dairy- 


men’s Association, ‘Buff Jersey’’ says: ‘I 
must congratulate you in particular and | 
the dairymen of Missouri on the program 
you have gotten up; it is the best I have 
yet seen this year. The dairymen of both 
Kansas and Missouri should appreciate 
your efforts in their behalf enough to at- 
tend in large numbers. There is great in- | 
terest shown by many dairymen of your 
state. 1 have within the past week re- | 
ceived two packages of Missouri butter to 
score, so that the makers could see where 
they were ‘at.’ ”’ 

A CALL.—Since the receipt of the fore- 
going the RURAL WORLD has had the | 
pleasure of a call from “Buff Jersey” 
while on his way to attend a farmers’ in- 
stitute at Belleville, lli., and while in the | 
office he prepared the following: 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The coming 
Dairy convention at Kansas City is of 
more than passing interest to me, as f will 
there meet many dairymen from Kansas, 
where I used to conduct a dairy farm, My 


| 
experience along that line informs me as | 
| maker and shipping clerk, together with 
| two other members of our family who will 


to the position of the average Kansas dai- 
ryman. I think | was the first man to feed 


}such a concern? 


|} won the race, 


for calf, pig and chicken food. But the 
prices named in the article which follows, 
namely § to l4 cents per gallon, will on The 


| cheap mae of Tennessee yield a hand- 


some profit to those who will engage in 
milk production on right plans. 
| Editor RURAL WORLD: 

It is said that “Fortune knocks once at 
every man’s door.”’ Then the proposition 
of northern capitalists to build a milk 
condenser at Morristown is the chance of 
a lifetime. If planned on anything like 
the magnificent scale of their New York 
factories their expense with machinery 
complete will not be less than $100,000, It 


| Seems they do not ask a dollar of local 
| capital and only require a guarantee of 


|} milk from 5,000 cows, to be had within a 
|radius of 40 miles by train and 7 miles 
over dirt road. 

So large an outlay of their own money 
will practically insure a regular, perma- 
nent, cash demand for milk at from 8 to 14 
cents per gallon, to be paid for by depot 


|} agents, who will also be agents for the 
| condensery. 


Such a demand will enable 
200 farmers keeping 2% cows each to realize 
an income of $1,000 to $1,500 on farms that 
have hitherto been making $300 to $500 
worth of grain; to improve their lands as 
fast as they are now running them down; 
to put blue grass over the rocks and gul- 
lies, clover on our bare hillsides with the 
manure wisely used; to build good houses, 
comfortable barns and decent fences; to 
keep plump Poland-Chinas, sleek dairy 
cows—in fact the best of stock and poul- 
try in comfort and plenty, where now a 
few half-starved, rainbowed, razor-backs 
eke out a miserable existence. One will 
find almost without exception an unmis- 
takable air of prosperity and thrift about 
dairy sections up north seen nowhere else. 
This offers dairy prices for milk without 
capital in expensive machinery or the skill 
necessary to make good butter and cheese. 

To Morristown it means the possession 
of one of the biggest industries in East 
Tennessee; the expenditure of big money 
for labor and supplies in the construction 
of its plant; a long pay roll for it to set- 
tle with every week; prosperous money- 
making farmers in all directions able to 
buy. By the substantial appreciation we 


| show this concern, the strongest possible 


appeal is made to other enterprises to lo- 
cate in our midst. 

Shall we advertise our shiftlessness by 
seeming unable to sell a company raw ma- 
terial to run a factory with after it should 
propose to build one? Should this happen 
the writer would be fairly convinced of 
what he has been almost persuaded for 
some time to believe, i. e., industrially we 
are as dead as a door nail, but worse still 


‘“" | is our complete ignorance of the fact! 
you do, come, and bring some one with | 


Why should not 40 or 50 responsible 


| farmers and business men stand ready to 


guarantee an ample supply of milk to the 


| condensery company, thus giving them 


some substantial proof that this section 
is willing and atte to profitably supply 
Surely from McMillan’s 
to Greenville, and from Del Rio to Corry- 
ton, enough public-spirited, enterprising 


| citizens could be found to do this. 


They can build in the South without 
bothering Morristown, just as other in- 
dustries have done. Even now it is likely 
other more progressive places are offering 
them strong inducements. Let us remem- 
ber that while the hare slept the tortoise 
“MAPLEHURST.” 








CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM. 


Euclid N. Cobb, Sr., Gen’l. Supt.; Nathan 


H., Foreman Farm Department; Curtis | 


A., Foreman Herd; Virgil C., Foreman 
Poultry Department; Jennie Z., Butter 
Maker; Ina A., Assistant Butter Maker 
and Shipping Clerk; Euclid N. Cobb, Jr., 
Mascott. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The herd man- 


ager, poultry foreman, assistant butter- 


ensilage in the state, and that, too, with- |Manage something later, are attending 


out a silo (I will tell how this was done | School. 


My assignment to the | 800d, steady horse, and there is a good 


at the convention). 


subject of silos and ensilage suits me/| 


very much, because I have been a pioneer 


in that line both in Kansas and Missouri, | 


and know the benefit that dairymen of 
states would derive from the adoption of | 
the silo. 

Often when at my home desk I have 
lacked inspiration and longed for sur- 
roundings that would cause my lagging 
pencil to push on. I am now writing in 
the office of our RURAL WORLD, sur- 
rounded by stacks on stacks of agricultur- 


al papers all full to overflowing with | 


They have a two-seated rig and 


Stable at the schoolhouse; so it is no 
hardship for them to travel the three- 
quarters of a mile. In order to carry on 
our large amount of work with six work- 
ers in school we had to prepare, during 


| the fall, for their absence by getting ev- 
| ery thing in good shape to make our chor- 
jing handy. Our ensilage is all under the 
|} Same roof with all of our cattle; also the 


bedding and ground feed are. The corn 


| fodder was hauled up to the cutter when 


dry and cut and stored in the barn. The 
sorghum fodder is stacked at the cutter so 


ideas, but not one of them will enter the | W ©4n cut it at any time we wish to. The 


noddle of “BUFF JERSEY.” 
Monmouth, Ill. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


For Eastern Tennessee Farmers. 





“Maplehurst,’’ at Russellville, Tenn., 
sends us a communication which appears 
below in which he tells of the prospective 
establishment of a milk condenser in his 
section of the state. We trust the plant 
will be established and that the farmers of 
that section will realize the benefit which 
will accrue to them by producing milk for 
it. Milk for condensing purposes must be 
handled with more care than is usually 
demanded for that used for butter and 


cheese-making, but the price paid by the | 


condensers is enough more to pay for the 
extra trouble. 

A point in favor of butter-making as 
against disposing of the whole milk is that 
in the former the skim milk is available 








Failure to Breed. 


The enormous loss caused farmers, dairy- 
men and breeders by failure of stock to 
breed, owing to some derangement of the | 
generative organs, is stopped by using 


Hood Farm Non Breeding Powder | 


In the preparation of this Remedy the 
highest pharmaceutical skill is employed, 
and before it was offered to the public it 
was tried at various points on 32 cows that 
failed to breed. In 29 of the 32 cases it 
was entirely successful. A few examples 
are given showing the method of treatment 
and results. A cow came in heat regularly, 
was bred four months without becoming 
in calf. Hood Farm Non Breeding Powder 
was injected every other day for a month. 
She was again bred and is now in calf. 
Another, bred six times ineffectually, was 
treated in the same. manner and was in 
calf with first service. Four cows dis- 
charged after calving and did not come 
around regularly, were treated until dis- 
charge stopped, then bred and ARE ALL 
IN CALF. Other cases need not be cited 
as symptoms were practically the same. 

er the animal should be 
injected for a month with Hood Farm Non 
Breeding Powder. It thoroughly disinfects, 
kills all germs, and puts the generative or- 
gans in normal condition. Price $l. By 
mail, $1.15. On orders amounting to $5 we 
prepay express. We shall be pleased to 
answer all inquiries relative to care of 

dairy cows and swine. 
>. I, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

Mention this paper. 


| Sheaf oat crop is under roof so that a load 


can be cut up to mix with the fodder at 
any time. 

The large amount of manure we produce 
is all on plank floors so it can be easily 


| handled, and as all feeds are cut fine the 
|manure handles easily. It is loaded on 
Our Eastern Tennessee correspondent, | 


wheelbarrows, run up an inclined plane, 
dumped into a spreader and at once taken 
| to the field. We do not have any liquid 


paesnure to waste, as we use absorbents to 


take up all moisture, saving in this way 
the most valuable part of the manure. 
Especially is this so with manure from 
the 40 milch cows. Cattle fed heavily of 
| nitrogenous foods excrete 30 per cent of 
| the manure value of the food as liquid. 
With the choring under one roof the cat- 
| tle chores can be attended to by two men. 
The farm manager and one hired man do 
this work. Before school time in morning 
the school children turn off as much 
work as some farmers get through with in 
half a day. The herd manager milks eight 
| cows, feeds a dozen calves with milk, and 
|} assists with feeding cattle ensilage, etc, 
| The poultry manager milks eight cows, 
| drives to town with butter, cream and 
| milk. The shipping clerk and as 
|butter-maker attend to the creamery 
| work, print and box the butter and assist 
| their mother in housework. 

| We have the cutter so arranged that 
| two men can cut any of the feeds needed, 
while I attend to the engine. 


recreation. 


also poultry, our work is done without 


terested people. 


study them. BUFF JERSEY. 


Syrup” the Best Remeay for Children Teething. 








|at 3:15, and at 





We do this 
| weeks in the middle of day as a sort of 


With 86 head of Jerseys of all ages, 12 
horses, a large swine department and 


friction. Every one knowing his or her 
work, knows there is a fixed time for it, 
and with system a great amount of work 
can be turned off by a few willing and in- 


We have just received from our printer 
blank forms for the next two years’ milk 
records for individual cows. These forms 
are on good card board, space for 16 days’ 
record, on each side and room for 2% 
cows. We have two weighing places in 
the barn and use two sheets in order to 
make weighing handy for the boys. Fif- 
teen years of constant use of these milk 
sheets have proven to me that most of my 
success with dairy cows, a large family of 
children and hired help is due to the in- 
terest these sheets keep up among all who 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 


THE GROUT BILL PASSED 





By an Overwhelming Majority in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives. 





Washington, D. C., December 7.—The 
House to-day passed the Grout oleomar- 
garine bill by a vote of 1% to 92 The 
substitute offered by the minority of the 
committee on agriculture, which imposed 
additional restrictions on the sale of oleo- 
margarine to prevent its fraudulent sale 
as butter and increased the penalties for 
violators, was defeated by a vote of 113 
to 178. 

The bill as passed makes all articles 
known as oleomargarine, butterine, imita- 
tion butter or imitation cheese transported 
into any state or territory for consump- 
tion or sale subject to the police power of 
such state or territory, but prevents any 
state or territory from forbidding the 
transportation or sale of such product 
when produced and sold free from colora- 
tion or imitation of butter. The bill in- 
creases the tax on oleo colored in imita- 
tion of butter from 2c to l0c per pound, 
and decreases the tax on oleo uncolored 
from 2c to 4%e per pound. 

A long and interesting debate preceded 
the vote, in the course of which those who 
favored the Grout bill claimed the addi- 
tional tax on colored oleomargarine was 
the only, effective remedy for preventing 
fraud upon the public, while those who 
opposed it contended that fraud would be 
prevented by the substitute, and that the 
real purpose of the Grout bill was to de- 
stroy the oleo industry. Those participat- 
ing in the debate were Messrs. Henry 
(Rep.) of Connecticut, Grout (Rep.) of 
Vermont, Lamb (Dem.) of Virginia, Da- 
vidson (Rep.) of Wisconsin and Tawney 
(Rep.) of Minnesota, in favor of the bill, 
and Messrs. Wadsworth (Rep.) of New 
York, Lorimer (Rep.) of Illinois, Bailey 
(Rep.) of Kansas, Grosvenor (Rep.) of 
Ohio, Williams (Dem.) of Mississippi, Fos- 
ter (Dem.) of Illinois and Bailey (Dem.) of 
Texas, against it. 

Mr. Wadsworth, of New York, on behalf 
of the minority of the committee, then 
offered the substitute prepared by the 
minority. 

The substitute was defeated, 113 to 178. 
The bill was then passed, 196 to 92. 

THESE VOTED NO.—Those voting in 
the negative were: Aldrich, Allen (Ky.), 
Allen (Miss.), Atwater, Bailey (Kan.), Bai- 
ley (Tex.), Ball, Bankhead, Bartholdt, 
Bartlett, Bellamy, Boutell (1l.), Brantley 
(Ga.), Bromwell, Broussard (La.), Burke 
(Tex.), Burleson, Burnett, Burton, Car- 
mack, Catchings, Clayton (Ala.), Clayton 
CN. Y.), Cooper (Tex.), Cowherd, Cum- 
mings, Cusack, Davis, DeGraffenried, Fin- 
ley, Fleming, Foster, Fowler, Fox, Gaines, 
Gayle, Griggs (Ga.), Grosvenor, Hawley, 
Hay, Hedge, Henry (Miss.), Henry (Tex.), 
Johnston, Joy, Kitchen, Kleberg, Lanham, 
Lassiter, Latimer, Lester, Lewis, Linney, 
Little, Livingston, Long, Lorimer, Loud, 
Lovering, McClellan, McCulloch, McDer- 
mott, Mann, Mecain, McRea, Nanhen, 
Noonan, Pearce (Mo.), Pierce (Tenn.), 
Ransdell, Rhea (Ky.), Rhea (Va.), Rich- 
ardson (Ala.), Sheppard, Sims, Slayden, 
Smith (Ky.), Snodgrass, Sparkman, Ste- 
phens (Tex.), Stewart (Wis.), Stokes, Tal- 
bert, Taylor (Ala.), Terry, Thomas (N. C.), 
Underwood, Wadsworth, Wheeler, White, 
Williams (Miss.), Wilson (8. C.). 

Mr. Payne, chairman of the ways and 
means committee, gave notice at the close 
of the session that he would call up the 
war reverue reduction act after the dis- 
posal of the legislative appropriation bill 
next week, probabl¢ on Tuesday. 

On account of the centennial exercises 
in the House on Wednesday it was agreed 
that the session on the day should begin 
5:55 the House adjourned. 

* SILAGE. 


MARKE' . VALUE 


Prof. F. H. King g places the value of 
silage in the “Country Gentleman” as fol- 
lows: 

*‘l am unable to refer you to any actual 
sales of corn silage. Well-cured timothy 
hay contains about 15 per cent of moisture 
and 85 per cent of dry matter; good, well- 
cured silage put in when the corn is at the 
right stage should contain 28 to 30 per cent 
of dry matter. If we were to count the 
feeding value of corn silage equal to the 
feeding value of good timothy hay, mak- 
ing the comparison on the basis of the 
amount of dry matter per ton in each 
case, and calling timothy hay worth $7 per 
ton, the silage would be worth 28-85 of $7 
It is my judgment that good, 





well-eared and properly-matured corn, 
when made into silage, is worth more, 
pound for pound of dry matter, than the 
best timothy hay for milch cows, and lL 
have been in the habit of thinking good 
corn silage is worth at least $2 per ton, 
but it is my judgment that this is an un- 
derestimate of its value. You can, of 
course, make various comparisons from 
the data of feeding tables. Such compari- 
sons, however, are never very close to the 
actual case in hand.” 

Prof. C. S. Phelps makes the following 
statement upon the same subject: 
“Owing to the fact that silage is bought 
or sold but very little, it is difficult to 
give it a market value based on the de- 
mands of the market. Based on the cost 
of production, it is usually given a value 
in New England of from $2.50 to $3.50 per 
ton. The value based on cost will vary 
according to the amount raised and the 
amount of hand labor employed. From my 
experience in growing the crop I should 
not care to put the value below $2.50 to 
2.75 per ton if a profit is to be realized. 
actual cost of raising 150 tons on our 
college farm in 1899 was $2.40 per ton. An- 
other method of valuation would be to 
compare the total amount of digestible 
nutrients in a ton of silage with that of a 
ton of good stock hay. Silage that is al- 
lowed to become well glazed before cut- 
ting should contain about 24 per cent of 
dry matter (free from water), while well- 
dried hay would contain 87 per cent. Based 





on these figures one ton of silage should 
furnish 480 pcunds and one ton of hay 
When the 
digestibility of these two materials is cal- 
culated we find that the ton of silage will 
furnish 336 pounds of digestible food nu- 
trients, while the hay will supply about 
1,000 pounds. Based on these figures alone 
the silage would be worth one-third less 
than the hay. But the total food nutrients 
of the bay contain more protein than do 
the total nutrients of the silage, while on 
the other hand the cow must expend more 
energy in making the nutrients of the hay 
available. The protein is relatively more 
valuable than the other fuod constituents, 
but its higher value is offset, in part at 
least, by the extra expenditure of energy 
in making it available. Based then on the 
total available food constituents, we 
would consider silage for feeding dairy 
stock worth from one-fourth to one-third 
as much as a good quality of stock hay 
(free from clover). When good, market- 
able hay is worth over $12 per ton at the 
farm, silage fed with the cheaper grades 
of hay or with corn stover is a far more 


1,740 pounds of dry substance. 





economical coarse feed to use.” 


OLEO SELLERS FINED. 





One of the severest penalties ever im- 
posed in Chicago for violation of the rev- 
enue laws was given in the United States 
distric, court last Saturday when John R. 
Roney was fined $1,000 and costs for selling 
oleomargarine without having paid a 
wholesaie tax and without marking his 
goods. Roney is said to have been the 
most persistent violator of the law in re- 
cent years, and was arrested several times 
within the last 12 months for offenses of 
the same kind. He was proprietor of the 
Ceylon and Japan Tea Company at 700 
West Forty-seventh street, and carried on 
an extensive Business in the sale of but- 
terine. William, MeDowell, employed as a 
driver for the principal defendant, was 
punished, but the sentence of 30 days in 
jail and a fine of $100 was suspended. 

Four indictments were voted aga’nst 
Roney, and he pleaded guilty to the 
charges. He was accused of having sold 
oleomargarine as a wholesale dealer with- 
out paying the government tax, also with 
having removed the revefue stamps from 
packages and not properly marking other 
packages. Complaints were made to Spe- 
cial Revenue Agent McGinnis by dealers 
in the eastern states against Roney. They 
said they had bought large orders of goeds 
from the defendant and had sold the 
product as pure butter until they harned 
of the fraud. Before pronouncing sentence 
Judge Kohlsaat said: 

“I do not see how the government is to 
enforce its laws unless an example is 
made of some of the offenders. The 
charges here are especially grave, and the 
defendant has pleaded guilty to most of 
the offenses under the statute for the rev- 
enue office.”’ 

A verdict in another case was given last 
Friday. Bernard Patten, a dealer in but- 
terine at 57 Ogden avenue, was convicted 
of selling goods without having paid the 
government revenue tax. He conducted 
business in the mame of the Rockford 
Creamery Company, and several witness- 
es testified to having bought oleomargar- 
ine which they thought to be pure butter. 
Books of the revenue office were intro- 
duced to show that Patten had not paid 
his tax. The case was prosecuted by As- 
sistant United States Attorney Clark Tis- 
del.—Chicago Produce. 





FOR A GOOD MILK COW. 





Prof. Haecker says: To secure a good 
flow of milk requires regularity in feeding 
and milking, kind treatment and taking 
the calf from the cow after it has sucked 
once. This is done to have the cow forget 
the calf so she will not worry about it. 
You cannot get a large milk return from 
cows that have much Shorthorn blood, 
because this breed has been bred into such 
strong beef-making habits and the milk- 
ing qualities have been so weakened that 
most of them convert feed into meat in- 
stead of milk. Too many farmers and ag- 
ricultural preachers as well, measure the 
value of a cow by the mess of milk she 
gives. The records at the Minnesota ex- 
periment station show conclusively that 
the true value of a cow for the dairy can- 
not be measured in that way. Large milk- 
ers are sometimes unprofitable cows, while 
on the other hand light milkers are at 
times very profitable. 

Large cows with heavy shoulders and 
hindquarters are seldom if ever profitable 
in the dairy, while spare cows with light 
quarters and large middle pieces are al- 
most universafy profitable. There are 
physiological reasons for this which super- 
ficial minds do not seem to comprehend. 
An ordinary cow can digest only about 28 
pounds of dry food or 60 pounds of green 
food per day, and if it is properly selected 
it will contain about two pounds of avail- 
able protein, which is the only milk-mak- 
ing material in the food. Now, if the cow 
weighs 1,200 pounds she will need for her 
own bodily maintenance about .8% of a 
pound of available protein, which leaves 


DAIRYING WITH PENCIL. 





Dairy Practice That Helps to Increase Net 
Income. 





In a farmers’ institute recently, says the 
“Dairy Age,’ at Beloit, Kan., the editor 
noted two farmers with pencils and note 
books taking down the gist of the speak- 
ers’ addresses and copying the several ra- 
tions of milk cows as displayed on the 
wall by charts. At every opportunity for 
discussion these men were ready with 
questions bearing upon the subject in 
hand. These men were the life of the 
meeting and no one derived so much bene- 
fit from the institute as did these farmers. 
Upon inquiry we found they were the 
leading dairymen in the neighborhood of a 
creamery located in the short grass coun- 
try. One man was selling from eight cows 
two times more milk than his neighbor 
was selling from 16. That is to say that 
one of the first farmer's cows was worth 
four of his neighbor's, and the cows were 
the same class of stock. Good feeding and 
good care was the difference. One farmer 
was going about the work with the deter- 
mination to learn all he could about the 
business and make it pay, while his neigh- 
bor will let the dairy run itself and pay if 
it will. 

LIGHT AND HEAVY COWS. 

Where cattle have been long kept for 
dairy purposes and a considerable portion 
of the feed habitually consists of concen- 
trates, there is a tendency in the cows to 
become small, due in part to the character 
of the feed, and in part to the fact that it 
is generally believed to be better to breed 
heifers intended for the dairy at quite an 
early age, a course which, when continued, 
improves making quality, perhaps, but at 
the expense of size. 

It has always been a question with dai- 
rymen whether the large cows or the 
smaller ones were the more economical 
producers, and as individuality has a good 
deal to do with the question of economical 
production, opinions have varied with the 
varied personal experience of those who 
entertain them. Professor Woll attempt- 
ed to ascertain by an analysis of the 
yields in the dairy test at the Columbian 
Exposition what was the fact in regard to 
the relative economy of production be- 
tween large and small cows. He used the 
figures showing the production of all the 
cows in the test, including the _ three 
breeds, Jerseys, Guernseys and Short- 
horns. The light cows gave somewhat 
more milk per thousand pounds than the 
heavy ones, but they did it at a slightly 
heavier feed cost. Dividing all the cows 
into three groups, light, medium and 
heavy, the first group averaging 891 
pounds, the second 991 pounds and the 
third 1,101 pounds, he found that the food 
cost of producing 100 pounds of fat was 
slightly less in medium cows than in the 
light ones and slightly less for the heavy 
cows than for the medium ones. [he dif- 
ference, however, was not great, and the 
practical conclusion from the figures must 
be that a good cow is a good cow whether 
she weighs 850 or 1,300 pounds.—Exchange. 


HE BELIEVES IN THE FARM SEP- 
ARATOR. 





In the “Practical Farmer,’”’ a dairyman 
with 14 grade Jersey cows, gives his rea- 
sons for using a hand separator. He 
says: “I give facts, not guesswork. 
Where I used to haul 500 pounds of whole 
milk to the creamery I now haul about 100 
pounds of cream and get about the same 
money for it, while I have all the fresh, 
warm skim milk twice a day to feed my 
calves and pigs, and oh, how they enjoy 
it! I also had to send the whole milk 
while it was fresh and sweet every day, 
because if sour the creamery would refuse 
it and when hauled back home it was only 
fit for hog feed. But now I can put the 
cream in my dairy house and send only 
three times a week. And again, the skim 
milk returned from the creamery in sum- 
mer was only sour slop, fit only for pigs; 





1.15 pounds available for milk, which is 
only enough for .7 of a pound of butter. 
But if the cow weighs 800 pounds she will 
have enough protein left, after deducting 
what she needs for food of support, to 
yield .9 of a pound per day, which is 30 
per cent more than the yield from the 
large cow, which is enough difference to 
make one profitable and the other unprof- 
itable. This calculation assumes that the 


the case, and for every pound of gain 


pound. 

So it will be seen that much- depends 
upon the kind of cow that is employed. 
When feed is very cheap farmers can 
make some money by using an ordinary 
cow, but under present conditions the cow 
must be specially adapted for dairy work 
if a reasonable profit is wanted. 





BUTTER FAT AND CHURNING TEM- 
PERATURE. 

Churning consists in bringing the fat 
globules of milk or cream together under 
such conditions that they will adhere and 
form butter. When the temperature is 
too high the fat has little consistency and 
the small particles of butter formed are 
so easily formed up again that the sepa- 
ration is not efficient. Under such condi- 
tions also the Butter is soft and of poor 
quality 

If the temperature should be above the 
melting point of the fat it will be impos- 
sible to obtain butter by any amount of 
churning. On the other hand, when the 
temperature is too low the fat globules are 
hard and do not readily adhere to each 
other, and under this 
churning is difficult. 

The most favorable temperature will de- 
pend upon the melting point or consist- 
ency of the fat, and as this is subject to 
considerable variation it is impossible to 
fix a temperature which will give the best 
results under all conditions. 

The consistency of the fat in milk is af- 
fected by the breed of cow, by the feed 
which she receives and by the period of 
lactation. As a rule, cream from Holstein 
or Shorthorn cows should be churned at a 
lower temperature than that from Jersey 
cows. When succulent feed is given the 
temperature should always be lower than 
whey dry feed is given. As the period of 
lactation advances the fat becomes harder 
and the temperature of churning should 
be raised. 

The amount of fat in cream is another 
factor which affects the temperature of 
churning, it being practical to churn rich 
cream at a lower temperature than poor 
cream. Generally a low temperature gives 
a firmer and better quality of butter and a 
good rule to follow is to churn at as low 


condition also 


Station. 








large beef-bred cow will not convert any | 
of her feed into meat, which is very rarely | 


made reduces her butter yield by half a} 


a temperature as possible and have the 
churning completed in from 30 to 50 min- | of these were heifers and only did about 
utes. This temperature, from 40 degrees what one and a half good cows would 
F. to over 60 degrees F., and should be de- peually do. With all good wade vl it would 
termined experimentally by every butter- 
maker for the eream which he handles.— | that I think it the most profitable farm- 
S. M. Babcock, Wisconsin Experiment ng we can do, and besides it builds up 


while the fresh, warm skim milk is excel- 
lent for calves and pigs. There is quite a 
difference in hauling, for when I had to 
deliver five or six cans of whole milk, it 
took a man and a strong milk wagon, but 
now if I am busy my wife or the girls can 
take the single buggy, and on the turn- 
| pike it is only a pleasant drive to take one 
| can of cream to the factory and bring an 
}empty can back. Then as to washing and 
|} caring for milk vessels, what a difference 
j it makes no one can know until he tries 
}it, not taking any account of the actual 


|cash outlay for the number of vessels 
necessary for handling the whole milk. I 
| hesitated when I thought of the price of 
the separator, but I bought it on payments 
extending twelve months, and now I am 
| Satisfied that the benefit to my calves and 
|pigs for feeding fresh, warm skim milk 
| for the year is equal in value to the cost 
| of the separator, taking no account of the 
| almost certain losses sustained every year 
by feeding calves the stale, sour slop re- 
turned from the creamery. 


NOTES. 





SILAGE, and especially good corn 
silage, when compared with dry corn fod- 
der or other feeding stuff, produces results 
so satisfactory as to surprise the chemist 
and which chemistry cannot explain. 

A SILO or two, well built, but not too 
large or too expensive, are convenient and 
| economical, on most farms, to save crops 
| which at times might otherwise be lost, if 
not to preserve some crops . specially 
grown for silage. 

A GOOD GRADE butter cow will make 
more butter from a certain amount of feed 
than a common cow will and it is certain- 
ly reasonable that the more butter or milk 
secured from a given amount of feed the 
better the opportunity for profit. 

WITH BUTTER as with other products 
of the farm appearance is an important 
factor. On this account with a good qual- 
ity of butter it will be found a good plan 
to use parchment paper with which to 
wrap the prints as rolls rather than 
cloths. The paper now can be secured so 
cheaply that all things considered it will 
be found most economical. 


SOME MISSOURI DAIRY FIGURES. 


A patron of the Cowgill (Mo.) cheese 
factory gives the Cowgill “Chief” the fol- 
lowing: 

Editor “Chief”: I have been asked to 
make a statement of my last twelve 
months’ dairy business, which is as fol- 
lows: I have milked 16 cows, from which 
I have sold to the Cowgill cheese factory 
64,679 lbs. of milk. For this I have re- 
ceived $518.02, or a fraction over 80 cents 


per 100 Ibs. I have also raised from these 
cows 13 calves that are now worth $15 a 
head, which amounts to $195, making a to- 
tal income of $713.02, or an average of a 
few cents over $44 per cow. My cows are 
only what I call average cows, and four 
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A creamery patron, who milks cows 
when butter fat is high and beef low, but 
turns his attention to beef when butter 
fat is low, says: 
to the naked eye.. What shall we do to be 
saved?"’ Breeding for milk one year and 
beef the next is a suicidal policy that no 
enterprising breeder would dare practice, 
By this haphazard method, the above 
patron realized for butter fat $19.68 per 
cow per annum. The Kansas Agricultural 
College scrub herd, pushed along dairy 
lines, brought an average of $37.75 per cow 
per annum. This difference of $18.12 per 
cow is what would have been visible to 
the naked eye, had his cows been handled 
as the college cows were handled. 
shall we do to be saved?" 
some definite line of work, study the busi- 
ness in all the details, find out what oth- 
ers are doing in the same lines, make 
your business a hobby, and, above all, 
stick to it! 
Kansas Experiment Station. 


It takes about 60 per cent of the food 
that a cow eats to keep her alive. So 
there is only a profit on 40 per cent of the 
food consumed by her. 

By liberal feeding the cow is brought to 
her full capacity in producing milk and 
butter, and by so doing the profits on one 
cow will be fully as much as the profits 
of four or five cows poorly fed. 


dairy cow liberally as it is the horse when 
it has to do hard work. So it is better to 
keep a few good cows and feed them lib- 
erally, rather than a large number and 
poorly feed them. 
hard work must have plenty of nourishing 
food. If a farmer keeps his hired man on 
half rations he will not be able to do near 
the amount of work that he would do if he 
received full rations. In this case the 
farmer is losing by so doing.—W. J. Park- 
er in Kansas Farmer. 


The cow which yields a generous return 
for the food consumed is the one for profit 
and the one that it will pay to feed gener- 
ously, and the cow which will profitably 
convert the largest amount of food into 
milk or butter is the most profitable to 
keep. But such cows must have the raw 
material out of which to manufacture 
milk. It takes a certain amount of the 
food consumed to maintain the life of the 
cow and it is the surplus over and above 
this from which a profit is possible. 


in the tropics and to the ruins of Mitla. 
Pullman vestibuled train, drawing room, 
compartment, library, parlor and dining 
ears, with the open-top car Chililitli, from 
St. Louis, Tuesday, January 22d, via Iron 
Mountain Route, at 8 p. m. - Only pro- 
grams three circle tours of the tropics and 
visits to the ruined cities, with Pullman 
cars, in the south of Mexico. Tours under 
personal escort of Mr. Reau Campbell, 
General Manager the American Tourist 
Association. 
everywhere. 
Pass, and Ticket Agt., Iron Mountain 
Route, Broadway and Olive Sts., St. Louis. 


without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turn the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whom it might be well to send 
suitable printed matter? Address Bryan 
Snyder, G. P. A.. Frisco Line, St. Louis, 


cities of the United States of 25,000 and 
over according to the census of 1900, has 
just been issued by the passenger depart- 
ment of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, and a copy of it may be 
obtained by sending your address, with 
two-cent stamp to pay postage, to the 
General Passenger Agent of the Chicago, 
en & St. Paul Railway, Chicago, 
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TOUR OF ALL MEXICO. 


Superb itinerary, with three circle tours 


Tickets include all expenses 
Address H. F. Berkley, 
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Calves, from 41011 months old. They are calves of 
the famous sire. “Gerben Sir Parthenea’’ No. 
21600, and outof a lot of cows as good milk and 
bu ter producers as ever lived, All registered. 
For particulars address 


Notice to Dairymen. 
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Cc. J. Oswald, Asbury, Mo. 
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[ILLINOIS STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY; 4th annual meeting at Cham- 
paign, IL, Dee. 11-13, 19900. H. M. Dunlap, 
savoy. Ill, President; L. R. Bryant, 
princeton, Ill., Secretary. 

KANSAS STATE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY; Mth annual meeting at Tope- 
ka, Kan., Dec. 27-29, 1900. Fred Wellthouse, 
Topeka, Kan., President; W. H. Barnes, 
Topeka, Kan., Secretary. 











HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 
UDDED PEACH TREES.—In reply to 
ne who asks about budding peach 
trees, I will state that I usually insert the 
ids in the one-year-old seedling stocks, 
pout one inch above the ground. Plant 
en the buds have grown one year, just 

, as to have the joint even with the sur- 
ace of the soil. This plan will cause the 
ud to sprout out again in case the top is 

ken off or the rabbits bark it. I have 
seen the trees barked all around below 
pud when set six inches high, so 
t the bud died and the sprouts coming 

m below had to be budded again. 

\PPLE ROOT ROT.—This seems to be 
of the troubles we have to contend 
with, and on the cause of which there has 

en but little light thrown. Some one 
just stated that it is more prevalent 
rchards that are planted in recently 
ired forests, and that the old roots in 
the ground are the cause. Perhaps so, but 

does this only happen when the trees | 

ive come into bearing size? May it not 
be inherent in the tree itself? In the hu- 
race we have known families in 

ch the children seemed hearty and | 
) until arriving to manhood and wom- } 
ood, when they died of consumption, 
e of them reaching 30 years of age. 
possibly it may be caused by a basin | 
rming around a tree by the tree sway- 

z when the ground is wet; then filling 
with water that freezes solid in the win- 
ter, thus compressing the tree so as to in- 

re the bark all around. A tree may have 
ead bark ali around its base and not 

w the injury in the top for months, but 
s a dead tree all the same. 

How would it do to graft only the hard- 

est kinds on roots, and when the trees are 
out in the orchard graft them about 
three feet from the ground with such as 
we desire? If any more grafting is done 
me, it will be the Duchess of Oldenburg 
early varieties and the Northern Spy 
ite. The Rhode Island Greening, I 
think, would be a good stock to after- 
wards graft on. The best bit of orchard 
my place is five different varieties that 
grafted near the ground on R. L. 
Greening stocks four years old. These 
rees were three years older when set out 
the orchard, and a tree was a heavy 

id for me to carry up the hill, where 

ey were planted. No one need tell me 
that a large tree cannot be successfully 
set out, but it must be properly done. 

Some recommend that if a tree bear in- 
lifferent fruit, dig it out anc plant a good 
one This is to my notion poor advice. 
Greft it over and save five years’ time 
besides the work of digging such a tree 

The grafting of an eight-year-old 
tree will not take more than an hour's 
time 

CHESTNUTS, — A subscriber asks 
whether chestnuts will reproduce them- 
selves true, and quotes an eastern writer 
1s saying that there is no more chance to 
get good varieties from seedlings, than 

is to get a good selection from a lot 
eedling apples. This may be so where 
t of seedlings are grown from poor va- 
ties, where many varieties grow to- 
gether. I know of hundreds of American 
sweet chestnut trees in the East all bear- 
ng nuts nearly alike, though some bear 
larger nuts than others. 

My Paragon tree that is bearing stands 
and I don’t see why the young 

es grown from its nuts may not be like 

If any inferior ones show up, the trees 
be grafted and the grafts bear nuts 

e following year. My Paragon tree bore 
burs two years with dumb shells inside. 
My intention was to graft the tree with 

mething else, but I failed to do it the 

llowing spring. And the succeeding fall 
of my sons asked me if I knew that 

re were large chestnuts up in the orch- 
My reply was, “Burs, but no meat 

I was told to go and see, and 
e enough, they were full. This tree has 
given me a big crop ever since. I men- 
tidn_ this so that if others have the same 
xperience, they must not be discouraged. 
Nearly a bushel of Paragons were planted 
short time ago, and they were plant- 

i with the expectation of bearing good 

its, 

ROOT GRAFTS.—In a recent issue of a 

urnal there was an article regarding 
ipple trees shown in the office of the pub- 
lication, and it is a damper on us whole 

ot fellows. It stated that the best tree 
had but one inch of root when grafted, 
nd that the poorest tree was a whole 
ot. If allowed to graft some next spring, 
shall test this matter. 

\ day or two ago while looking around 

my peach nursery I round that the rab- 

= seem to prefer the Wickson plums to 
t They have actually almost 
aten them up. To show how numerous 
these pests are around here, those killed 
by my sons and grandsons this fall al- 
ready number 40. The only redeeming 
eature in this animal is that it is pretty 

‘ir eating, and saves some dollars, that 
would, if not for it, have to go for sup- 
biying beef, which is scarce around here 
ind high in price. 

Nov. 28 I set out a row of strawberry 
plants 60 yards long. They were taken up 
‘ith a clump of earth to each, and were 

ered at once. These plants will hardly 
Know next spring that they were moved. 

o-day (Thanksgiving) turkeys will be 
many tables, and other good things, of 

> who are able to afford them. If I 
re as rich as some men in our country, 
ery poor family around me should have 
turkey to-day. 

Bluffton, Mo. 
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SAMUEL MILLER. 


BEST SHAPE FOR APPLE TREES.— 
xperiments in methods of shaping young 
‘pple trees, made by N. O. Booth, assist- 

t Horticulturist at the Missouri Agricul- 
‘ural Experiment Station, have yielded 
stratifying results which should be of 
‘lue to nurserymen and orchardists. This 
“xperiment confirms what previous work 
‘t the station indicated, that a straight, 
“ntral trunk and compact branches give 
‘he best results for this section of coun- 
"y while the open head to admit sunlight 
‘nd air, so much advocated by eastern 
orticulturists, allows the bare bark of 
"he tree to become too hot for its best 
evelopment. 





’ TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
ake LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE TABLETS. All 
(rogsists refund the money if it .sils ae 


THE CULTURE OF AMERICAN GIN- 
NG. 





Some Accurate Information Regarding 
This Valuable Plant. 


The subject of growing ginseng has 
recently received so much attention from 
the agricultural press of the country and 
from circulars and pamphlets sent broad- 
cast throughovt the country by dealers, 
that hundreds of people are being induced 
to try its culture. 

Many of the articles are written by 
people who have no personal knowledge 
of the best way to grow it, or of the 
profits to be derived thereby. Others are 
written by dealers who have seeds and 
plants to sell, and in both instances, as a 
rule, the information is second-hand and 
unreliable. The most extravagant figures 
are given, showing enormous yields pro- 
duced on a given acreage and Monte 
Cristo fortunes to be made out of a paltry 
investment, while one loafs in the back 
yard watching the gold dollars sprouting. 
Certain dealers have sent out figures in- 
forming the public that.$5 invested in their 
seeds and plants will show a value of $44,- 
340 the fifteenth year. A million dollar 
bed in twelve years from a one thousand 
dollar investment is extensively adver+ 
tised. A value which cannot be obtained 
except, perhaps, in small quantities, is 
placed on the seeds and young plants, and 
the ratio of increase and loss is given very 
accurately and more extravagantly on 
paper. Can any of these versatile writers 
inform us how many parsnips can be 
grown on a $ investment in twelve years, 
the price the roots and seeds will bring 
each year, and how rich a man will be 
at the end of that period? Certainly not, 
and information pretending to figure it 


|} out would be absolute nonsense, 


An article on ginseng entitled, “Valua- 
able Farm Land,” appeared in the “St. 
Louis Republic” a short time ago, and 
was extensively copied by other papers 
in the South and Southwest. Among other 
wild statements the writer said that seeds 
bring five cents each (another writer says 
there is unlimited demand at 25 cents 
each), and yearling roots 20 cents each; 
that the eighth year an acre should pro- 
duce 3,120,000 seeds, which sell at five 
cents each, giving an annual income to 
the fortunate grower of $100,000 from the 
seeds alone. He further states: ‘‘Say that 
a full crop of seed from one acre is avail- 
able for planting. That will be 3,120,000 
seeds. Allow for the loss and failure to 
germinate, 1,120,000 seeds. This will leave 
2,000,000 seeds that are practically sure to 
germinate and create 2,000,000 roots. In 
eighteen months these roots will be ready 
for market, and can be sold direct to con- 
sumers, the present price being 20 cents 
each, or a total of $400,000 from the ginseng 
crop in eighteen months. This crop of 2,- 
000,000 roots would require a space of ap- 
proximately forty acres. One acre should 
produce 52,000 roots, which, at the market 
price of 20) cents each, should, after eight- 
een months, bring a return of $10,400." 

Could anything be more baldly ridic- 
ulous? Let us suppose that only 1,000 
gardeners had the above success as to 
yield. This would mean over three bil- 
lion seeds put on the market each year, 
which, at five cents each, would require 
$150,000,000 annually to pay for them, not 
to mention the value of the roots. Sup- 
pose further that the ratio of increase both 
in yield of crops and number of growers 
continued the same for 2 years, there 
would not be money enough in the world 
to buy a single year’s crop. China, the 
source of demand for ginseng, would 
have used all their wealth in its purchase 
long before the period of 25 years had 
elapsed. 

Notwithstanding these air castles, there 
is an enormous profit in growing the 
plant, but it depends on the individual 
grower as in any other crop. The right 
conditions for its culture must be sup- 
plied, either naturally or artificially, and 
intelligent cultivation given. There will 
probably always be a good demand for 
the root at high prices, and it is an article 
commanding cash at all times. 

These cunditions for growing are readily 
found in nearly all the states of the 
Union, or can be produced at reasonable 
cost of labor and material. They may 
be stated in a few words: A rich, deep, 
well-drained and moist containing 
abundant decayed vegetable matter, and 
not too heavy or ciayey. tMumus or vege- 
table mold, obtained by using decayed 
forest leaves, is extremely beneficial, as is 
also thoroughly rotted compost. Shade 
sufficient to keep off the direct rays of the 
sun is almost necessary, particularly in 
sections where the heat is excessive. Add 
to this careful cultivation and you have 
the secret, if there really be any, of grow- 
ing ginseng successfully. Lath covers are 
perhaps the best artificial shade and apple 
trees have been found good to keep the 
ground protected from the sun. At ma- 
turity the roots must be carefully and 
properly prepared for market, and the 
extra care taken to produce a fine article, 
clean, well-graded and perfectly dry is 
more than repaid by the much higher price 
such roots will bring. 

The writer, who has had many years 
of experience growing this root, will be 
glad to give fuller information as to the 
best modes to be used in its cultivation; 
but would warn the reader against the 
wildly extravagant articles that appear 
from time to time, and which will dam- 
age rather than help an industry that 
really does promise most unusual returns 
for the labor and expense necessary to 
cultivate it successfully. 

Mass. HARLAN P. KELSEY. 


WINTER RHUBARB. 


soil, 





Do you like rhubarb? Do you remem- 
ber how pleasant it seemed in the early 
spring days, when nothing like it was to 
be had? Would it be pleasant to have it 
even earlier, when the first spring fever 
comes on, or as winter begins to slacken 
its grip? Can you spare two or three 
hills from the garden? There ought to 
be plenty there so that they will not be 
missed. If so, go and dig up these hills, 
or even one large hill at the time when 
the ground freezes. Let it lie on top of 
the ground, exposed to the coid until thor- 
oughly frozen, then take it to the cellar, 
banking a little moist earth around the 
roots. Some of the weaker crowns and 
roots may first be trimmed away, since 
they will not produce good stalks. If 
there is a furnace in the cellar, long be- 
fore spring comes these hills will produce 
fine stalks. They will waste no energy 
in extra leaf surface, nearly all will be 
bright, crispy stalk. 

If the cellar is too cold and they are 
slow in coming, a barrel may be set be- 
hind the kitchen stove, one hill placed in 
his a canvas thrown over the top. 
If the appearance of a barrel in the 
kitchen is objectionable a more pretentious 
cabinet may ade of lumber, which 
will answer the same purpose. Simply see 
that the soil is kept moist and soon there 
will be rhubarb ready for the harvesting. 
That which remained in the cellar will be 
along a little ahead of that outside, even 
wel-cupay the Maht effort needed oS ee 
well repay the s n Oo ge 
it. FRED ARD 
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R. L. Agr. Exp. Station. 


FIGHTING ORCHARD PESTS. 


Experts Prescribe Remedies for Preva- 
lent Diseases. 


Richview, Ill., November 24.—Some time 
ago J. W. Stanton of this place, president 
of the Southern Illinois Horticultural So- 
ciety, with Senator P. W. Dunlap, made 
a@ canvass over the southern part of IIli- 
nois, visiting the principal fruit-growing 
farms, to investigate the apple orchards 
affected by bitter rot and other diseases. 
Mr. Stanton gives out the following: 

“The Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety, with the assistance of this district, 
has been doing much to promote the in- 
terests of the fruit growers for the past 
few years, especially of the apple-grow- 
ing industry, through experiments and 
investigations. By these societies many 
of the insects and fungus growths which 
have threatened the orchards have been 
successfully overcome. The two enemies 
most menacing to theapple-growing inter- 
ests of Illinois are the apple scab fungus 
and the codling moth. Remedies have been 
discovered that greatly reduced the danger 
from these. The solution known as Bor- 
deaux mixture and Paris green combined, 
sprayed over the trees once just before 
they bloom, then just after the blossom 
drops, followed by another spraying in 
about ten days, will prevent injury from 
codling moth. This must be done at the 
proper time, and in a thorough manner. 
This mixture is a solution of 4 pounds of 
copper sulphate and 4 pounds of lime, 
to fifty gallons of water, adding 4 ounces 
of Paris green. 

“This season has developed one more 
serious scourge, known as bitter rot. 





Early in September it was discovered on 
|half-grown apples in some orchards to 
jan alarming extent. After conferring with 
Mr. Dunlap of the state society, we ar- 
ranged a trip through the district to 
investigate as to the extent of the disease. 
We found it doing great damage, especial- 
ly in orchards which had not been culti- 
vated and sprayed. The disease seemed 
to check about October 1, and did not 
show any developments after that date. 
From our observations and investigations 
we are of the opinion that when we have 
a wet spring, followed by extreme warm 
weather, the bitter rot will be troublesome 
| hereafter. Prof. Stinson of the Missouri 
Fruit Experiment Station, reports that he 
has experimented with the Bordeaux mix- 
ture as a preventive with success, and will 
soon issue a bulletin which will probably 
lead to a remedy.” 





STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


The strawberry can be raised as easily 
| as any garden vegetable, provided a few 
simple rules be persisted in. I say per- 
| sisted in, because the average amateur 
gardener half kills the plants with cod- 
dling at first, and then, when the novelty 
wears off, leaves the grass and weeds to 
finish the job. 

DON’T OVERDO.—To begin with, the 
amateur, eager, mouth watering for the 
lucious, ruby globes in prospect, is pretty 
apt to overdo the thing and make the 
soil too rich. Only a small plat of ground 
and a small quantity of manure is needed 
to raise enough berries for a medium size 
family. Therefore, the temptation to over 
manure it almost irresistible. This may 
recult in harm in various ways. 

Unless the weather is favorable it is 
much harder to get a stand on soil heav- 
ily ladened with manure of any kind. 
South of the Mason and Dixon line, where 
planting can be done in latest fall, and 
even in the dead of winter, excessive 
manuring does little harm in this respect. 
For then there is plenty time for its 
burning power to pass away by leaching 
before the hot, dry weather of late spring 
and summer. However, should planting 
be done at the South in early fall or late 
spring, even more care is necessary in 
this respect than at the North. 

THE KIND OF FERTILIZER.—Now 
the kinds of manure which we usually 
recommend are stable manure and wood 
ashes. These are obtainable by nearly 
all. gardeners, and used in proper 
quantities they really form a_ perfect 
strawberry fertilizer. But stable manure 
in excessive quantities will make a most 
rampant growth of plants at the expense 
of fruit. Ashes furnish the potash with- 
out which in plenty there cannot be the 
finest fruit. But a very heavy applica- 
tion of ashes has a effect and 
hinders plant growth. 

On good garden soil which has had reg- 
ular applications of stable manure, it is 
not necessary or even wise to apply any 
more preparatory for strawberries. If the 
plat has had no application of 
ashes, a pound to the square yard may 
be used, provided it is thoroughly incor- 
porated with the soil. This precaution 
must always be taken no matter what 
kind of manure is used before planting. 

Vance Co. N. C. B. W. BLACKNALL. 
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BORERS IN TREES.—There are many 
orchards in Oklahoma that have suffered 
a heavy and unnecessary loss during the 
last summer from the attacks of borers. 
Many farmers do not notice that there is 
anything wrong with the trees until the 
leaves turn yellow and begin to fall in 
midsummer. After this stage has been 
reached, there is little hope for the tree, 
and it dies before frost. -A glance at the 
tree will be sufficient to see that the bark 
on the trunk is dead and black in irregu- 
lar spots and lines. Just beneath the 
dead bark is the borer’s burrow filled with 
worm dust. The borer is too familiar to 
require description. He works up and 
down the side of the tree and finally bur- 
rows to the center. When two or three 
borers get into the same tree the trunk 
is girdled and the tree killed. In many 
cases the borer works on only one side of 
the tree. 

If a large spot of bark is killed, the bark 
and wood begin to rot and are soon filled 
with a mushroom growth. This mush- 
room breaks through the bark of the tree 
and develops the fruiting portion on the 
outside of the trunk. The fruiting part 
is white and resembles that which is seen 
on rotten logs. If the tree dies the rot 
is then supposed to be the cause of its 
death. The rot may hasten the death of 
the tree, but a tree .hat is sound and free 
from blemishes is very seldom if ever at- 
tacked by this rot. 

The best thing to do is to keep the tree 
free from borers and other injuries. The 
land should be kept free from grass and 
weeds and well cultivated. Good, clean 
cultivation is worth more than all the 
washes and dressings that can be applied 
to prevent borers. A good wash, however, 
is often worth many times what it costs 
to apply, and will do much toward pre- 
venting the attacks of borers and other 
insects. A one-pound can of concentrated 
lye dissolved in two or three gallons of 
water makes a very good tree wash. An- 
other good wash can be made of one-half 
pint tar, one-half pint carbolic acid, and 
two gallons of soft oe These washes 
can easily be applied th an old white- 
wash brush or a swab made of old 
tied on the end of a stick. These washes 
should be applied two or three times to 
the trunk and large limbs during the 
spring and early summer. 
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BEES SOMETIMES TROUBLESOME. 





We occasionally have some bother with 
bees in connection with sirup making, 
cider making, candy factories, etc. Fre- 
quently this causes difficulties and even 
lawsuits, says A. H. Duff. If you find 
your bees are troubling anyone, it matters 
not how you are approached or apprised 
of the fact, keep down your temper, and 
turn in and help your neighbor out. Re- 
member that he does not understand how 
to manage the bees, and it is owing to this 
fact he is utterly unable to cope with 
them. Explain to him how the matter 
stands as to the bees getting a start, and 
how to prevent it. 

Just a few days ago I was passing an 
establishment where sirup is made for 
the purpose of sweetening drinks, and the 
building was full of bees, the sirup jar 
sitting in the middie of the room, and the 
bees helping themselves, when a part 
only could find their way out of the room. 
The proprietor said the bees had 
bothering him just that way for a week. 
I asked him for an empty barrel, as there 
was none at hand. I picked up the jar 
of sirup, set it in the barrel, put a lid 
on the barrel and had everything safe in 
a few minutes. We closed the doors and 
darkened the room, left one window up 
an inch, and the bees made out at this 
opening on short notice, and the room was 
clear of bees. Now, this man could have 
never solved this probiem, from the fact 
he did not know how, and I did know, 
and relieved him at once. 

You can always drive bees from a room 
by making the room dark, and leaving 
just a small place or opening for them to 
get out, then keep the doors shut, or the 
screens shut, and the trouble is at an end. 
If such work is carried on out doors 
without screen enclosures, it is impossible 
to check the trouble, and in many cases 
it is cheaper for you to furnish the screen 
work yourself than have your bees killed 
by the thousands. There is nothing made 
in bringing lawsuits against the 
keeper, and both parties should act with 
judgment and adjust such matters satis- 
factorily, for it always can be done. 
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GRADING OF HONEY 





Referring to your request for an expres- 
sion on grades of honey, wil! state that in 
our estimation the grading rules of the 


Colorado State Beekeepers’ Association, as 
printed in your paper, are not sufficiently 
explicit nor sharp enough, in as far as 
they refer to quality, and, again, too 


strict in reference to weight, says a cor- 


respondent in “Progressive Beekeeper.”’ 


Weight: You restrict the net weight 
of No, 1 comb on 24-section cases to 22 
pounds average, or no case to weigh less 


than 21 pounds. This is not necessary, 
for you may have 24 sections running only 
20 pounds net that in all other respects 
would come up to the requirements of the 
No. 1 grade, and, in fact, we are of the 
opinion that it is not altogether an easy 
matter to average 22 pounds where separ- 
ators are used, and we advocate the use 
of these, as the average beekeeper will 
obtain better results with their help, and 
will not suffer by such a heavy propor- 
tion of seconds and culls. Several carloads 
o° the very best comb honey that we 
sold during the last season averaged but 
little over 20 pounds, but the honey was 
perfect otherwise, and no objection was 
made by dealers, since they are buying 
altogether by weight and arrange their 
selling price accordingly. 

If the light weight were caused by im- 
perfectly filled combs, or partly empty 
cells, the proposition would, of course, be 
different, and such stock would not come 
into consideration in the No. 1 grade, any- 
how. 

Now we do not want to be understood 
as advocating the reduction of the size of 
the section; the above remarks are only 
bearing on presently existing conditions 

Grade.—Only perfectly filled sections, 


straightly built and well capped, should 
be graded as No. 1. 

Honey and comb must be white. 

All sections must be scraped and 


cleaned. 

Under No. 2, sections being slightly out 
of shape, lightly capped or showing an 
oecasional empty cell may be placed, but 
this should not include sections that are 
only about half or two-thirds finished; 
such “‘culls’’ should be used altogether for 
extracting. 

Amber: Producers having large quanti- 
ties of amber will do well to make a sep- 
arate grade of their ‘‘No. | amber,’’ which 
as a rule will be valued at only about one 
cent below No. 1 white, and therefore 
higher than the No, 2. If only small quan- 
tities it will be best to run it into No. 2. 

Cases: Use none but 24-section, glass 
front cases. Wood slide is not so objec- 
tionable if the regular case is used so that 
glass may be substituted at point of des- 
tination if desired. Double deckers are 
not in favor in eastern markets. The cases 
should not weigh over 3% Ibs. 

Extracted: The trade in extracted hon- 
ey is growing steadily from year to year, 
than seems to be realized by 
western producers. You cannot get better 
value out of your culls (unless your home 
trade should take them) than by running 
them through the extractor, and we firmly 
believe that in the long run producers 
would benefit themselves immensely by 
never having any except strictly No. 1 
comb go into the market, and use all the 
rest for extracting. 

Extracted honey should be put up in 5- 
gallon (60-lb.) screw-top tin cans, two 
cans in a case. This has now become the 
“standard” package, and is being called 
for, not only all over the United States, 
but by European markets as well, 
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THE SLEEPLESS BEE. 

There are not many places in New 
England where we should think a person 
could make a living out of beekeeping 
alone. There are not enough of the nectar 
bearing plants to warrant one to keep a 
hundred colonies, or at least we do not 
know of such a place, and to support a 
family on a less number might prove a 
doubtful experiment. Let the western 
and the southern beekeepers go into it as 
a specialty if they please, but we will say 
that nearly every farm could carry from 
six to 20 colonies with but little time 
taken from other work, and the honey 
they would make in 4 favorable season 
would be an addition to the luxuries of the 
family table and to the income from the 
farm. And we believe the bees in some 
sections are needed to pollenize blossoms 
of the fruit trees and in the vegetable 
garde’. 

Probably the worst insomnia on record 
is that of the bee, if it is true, as said by 
some writers, that the working bee does 
not sleep during the six or Seven weeks 
which it lives after it begins storing 


Headache, Insomnia, ‘‘the 
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We know you won’t buy it, until you know something about it. 
to know how good it is, is to let you try it. 
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You pay for what you get in this world. 
sition we want you to try our great medicine 


But as a business propo- 


for Indigestion. Constipation, Biliousness, Sick 


‘Tablets 


The best way to get you 


That’s what we do.‘ Send Stamp for “Health” 
sample package, that you may try it yourself. We know 
What fairer offer could we make? 


If, instead of sending for a sample, you send us 25c we 
will send you ‘‘Health” booklet,a 25c box and a handsome 
cold stick-pin, set with emerald, ruby or pearl, warranted to be 
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honey. It is no wonder that they die | 
young. But we do not believe this. We | 
cannot say that we have ever seen a/| 


bee asleep, but we think they take rest 
when even the honey flow is at its best, 
and think they prefer to take it in the | 
heat of the day when they find the least | 
nectar in the blossom. They work during 
the night in building their comb, and they 
prefer darkness rather than light even 
for their best deeds, as may be seen by 
the pains they take to cover a glass in 
the side of a hive if the shutter over it is 
not kept closed most of the time. This is 
because the honey will crystallize if ex- 
posed to sunlight, and thus become unfit 
for feeding to the 
Ploughman. 


young brood.—Mass. 


DYSENTERY. 





Dysentery affects bees only while in 
confinement, and is first observed by bees 
soiling their hives emiting a dis- 
agreeable odor. It may be caused by poor 
management and unfavorable conditions, 
as well as by poor honey 
finement during severe 
bees in the cellar show being 
badly affected, carrying them out for a 
flight some fine day in winter, or warm- 


and 


and long con- 
weather Should 
signs of 


ing the cellar up to 70 or 80 degrees, may 
help. This, of course, only applies when 
there are but a few colonies in the cel- 


lar, and would do harm should there be 
colonies not affected. In fact, it would 
be doubtful if anything but good settled 


weather in spring will affect a cure. 
Should any of our colonies show signs 
of dysentery towards spring, we simply 


let them alone, and when the proper time 
comes put them on the summer stands, 





BOUVENIR VIXWS EN ROUTE TO 
CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 





CIFIC RAILROAD. 





We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Kailroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri! River and Califor- 
nia. This is ene of the most artistic pub- 
Hieations ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Agiar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
the money: send for it. 
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the best whiske: 
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ands of custom- 
ers in every state 
and want more; 
we therefore 
make the fol. 
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Proposition: 





Rye for $3.20, Express Prepaid. 
in plain packages—no marks to indicate 
contents. When you get it and test it, 
if it isn’t satisfactory return it at our 
expense, and we will return your $3.20. 
Such whiskey cannot be purchased else- 
where for less than $5.00. 
REFERENOES:—State Nat’! Bank, St. Louis, 
Third Nat'l Bank, Darton, 
or any of the Express Companies, 


WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 
305-307 $. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
226-232 West Fifth St., DAYTON, OHIO. 
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HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your old sun-burned hat to oe 
containins 








like new at a cost of less than 4 cts. 
cents for package of “JAVELLA” 
enough to blerch seven nats. Address 

WHI1E BLEACH ©O., Sedalis, Mo. 


EASY HUSKING’ 


If you have a genuineWlicox- 

Lillie Corn Husker. 

husks the ear, Ask your deal- 

er. does not haveit send 

#cin stamps for the Genu- 

ine. Circulars free. Agents 

wanted. 

WILCOX MFG. ©0. 

Aurora Ill 












money-making plant sent for lc silver. 


Qi mgoey mation oh instructions for growing this 
per hundred. C.D. NUSBAUM. Jonesboro, Ill 
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Congress 
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Ninth and Olive Sts. 





TWO LEADING THEATRES OF ST. LOUIS UNDER 
ONE MANAGEMENT, 


THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


FIRST-CLASS 
ATTRACTIONS AT 


BOTH HOUSES. 


LATEST PLAYS. 


GREATEST COMPANIES. 


LEADING STARS. 


P. SHORT, Manager. 





Century Theatre, | 


Ninth and Olive Sts. 


Olympic Theatre, 


Broadway and Walnut Sts. 
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WHEAT, 
AMBER AND BEARDED. 





Quickly and 

Permanently Cc U R E D 
REMEMBER, I have practiced right in 8t. 
Louis nearly ten years and cured over 3,000 
St. Louisans. NO PAY UNTILL CURED. 
No Pain; No Cutting. Enciose 4 cts. 
won LEWIN. MD Suite 909 H 
Bldg. #11 N. 7th strect, st. Louis." 





SEEDS 


THE: ALBERT DICKINSON CoO. 


GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, PEAS. 
POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 


Orrices, West Tayion ST.. AND THE River, Cricaae. 











GNSERA GARDENS. Rosell, LE. | Mo., for catalog. : 


Repeating Rifles 


repeat. They don't jam, catch, or fail to extract. 
word, they are the only reliable repeaters. Winchester 
rifles are made in all desirable calibers, weights, and 
styles ; and are plain, partially or elaborately ornamented, 
suiting every purpose, every pocketbook, and every taste. 


Winchester Ammunition 


is made for all kinds of shooting in all kinds of guns. 
FREE, Send Name and Address on a Postal 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO, New Haven, Cana 
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Live Stock. | 


Jan. 11.—L. G. Jones, Towanda, III. 
land-Chinas. 

Jan. 19.—W. R. Loveless, 
Poland-Chinas. 

Jan. 19.—Ed. Burroughs, El 
Poland-Chinas. 

Jan. 21.—Dan Hollowell, 
gm Chinas. 

Jan. 23, 24 and 2%.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Chillicothe Mo., and others, at Kansas 
City. 


Belifiower, Lil. 
Paso, Ill 


Farmer City, Il 


Jan. 29.—J. W. Funk, Heyworth, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Jan. 31.—Burgess Bros., Bement, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

Feb. 1—A. G. Woodbury, Danville, Ill 
Poland-Chinas. 

Feb. 6—E. H. Ware, Douglas, Ill. Poland- 
Chinas 

Feb. 7. 8.—Combination Galloway cattle. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Feb. 6.—F. W. and O. B. Cain, Novinger, 


Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 


Mo. Po. 


Sed. 14.—E4d. Burroughs, E! Paso, Ill. 
tand-Chinas. 

March 5.—L. M. Monsees & Sons, Smith- 
ton, Mo. Jacks, stallions, mules and Po- 
land-Chinas. 

March 6, 19%1.—T. J. Wornell, 
Bhorthorns, Kansas City, Mo. 

h 6.—Abe Reneck, Winchester, Ky., 
and B. K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Mar. 27.—Combination Galloway cattle. 

Chicago, 


HEREFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 
CIty, 3 0. 


Mosby, Mo. 


es 15-i6.—Gudgell nn & Simpson. Here- 


‘lords. 
Feb. 7, 8.—Steel Bros., Eagle & Son, Mil- 
ler & Balch, and E. Corkins. Herefords. 
Feb. 2%-March 1—C. A. Stannard and 
ethers. Herefords. 
April 2-3.—Colin Cameron. Herefords. 
Feb. 17-22.—Armour and others. Here- 
fords. 


LIVE STOCK SHOW NOTES 
Thousands Turned Away. 


When the great International Live Stock 
Show was opened on the evening of De- 
cember 3, Dexter Park Amphitheater was 
a seething mass of humanity, the crowd, 
estimated by the officials, numbering 15,- 
000, while fully 7,000 were turned away. 
Indeed, so great was the throng that early 
in the evening the idea of holding an 
overflow meeting was discussed, but the 
impracticability of such a move became 
apparent when Mr. Funk asked if they 
had more than one Springer. 

When every foot of space in the huge 
amphitheater was occupied W. E. Skinner, 
manager of the company, introduced Hon. 
John W. Springer of Denver, president 
of the association. 

In opening, Mr. Springer paid Chicago 
a weighty compliment. He said: “You 
have had the World's Fair, the greatest 
show ever held on this continent, and 
perhaps the greatest ever will be held. 
You have had a great horse show, and 
now you have the International Live 
Stock Exposition, the greatest exhibition 
of its kind in the world. Chicago never 


does things by halves, and this, cer- 
tainly, is no exception.” 

The 16 head of Hereford cattle, 1,544 
pounds, which sold at $6.15, were raised 
by W. 8S. Davis, Princeton, Mo. C. T. 
Nelson of Blandinsville, Ill., was the 


feeder, and P. Mcintyre bought them for 
J. Stern & Son of New York. 

Walace Estill of Estill, Mo., 
Christmas cattle of the Aberdeen-Angus 
breed, averaging 1,540 pounds, to 8. & 8. 
Co,, at $7.50 per cwt., a price that well 
repays him for the care and attention be- 
stowed on them. 

Mr. James Loonan of Hudson, lowa, 
of the most prominent cattle feeders in 
Black Hawk County, experienced the sen- 
sation of receiving $7.05 per cwt. for 15 
head Angus steers, averaging 1,502 pounds, 
bought by Mr. Cal Leavitt. These Angus 
steers won third premium in the two-year- 
old class. Mr. Loonan also sold _ to 
Schwartzchild & Sulzberger Co., of New 
York, 15 head of Angus steers, averaging 
1,525 pounds, at $6.15. Mr. Loonan will 
return home in high glee as a result of 
patronizing the grandest live stock show 
in the world, 

A. Judy & Son of West Lebanon, 
Ind., the noted Aberdeen-Angus breeders, 
marketed 15 head of yearling Angus steers 
averaging 1,164 pounds, to P. D. Armour 
at $7.30 per cwt. These steers won second 
premium in the carlot exhibits of yearling 
Angus steers; also 16 Angus steers to 
Swift & Co., averaging 989 pounds, at $5.50; 
and 15 Angus heifers, averaging 
pounds, to F. Eckert Packing Co., at $5.85. 
The Angus heifers won first premium in 
the yearling class over all breeds in the 
International Live Stock Exhibition. This 
is certainly a fine record, and one of which 
the owners may feel justly proud. 

The Aberdeen-Angus yearlings, fifteen 
in number, which were bred, fed and ex- 
hibited at the Fat Stock Show by Messrs 
Goodale, Reynolds & Son, Prophetstown, 
Il, averaged 1,1% pounds. They were 
sold to P. D. Armour at $6.65, and refiect 
great credit on the exhibitors. This lot 
of cattle had all the style and breeding 
necessary for prize winners, but owing to 
the fact of not having a large herd to 
select fpom, they lacked uniformity of size 
and included heifers. 

Ninety-five students of the 
Agricultural College took in the 


MESSRS. I. A. NOVINGER & SONS of 
Fegley, Adair County, Mo., having sold 
their farm, have decided to make a public 
sale of a draft of sixty head of Short- 
horns selected from their herd, which is 
probably the largest owned in North Mis- 
souri. The sale is to be held at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., on December 21, and will in- 
clude twenty bulls and forty cows and 
heifers. The bulls range in age from 
eight to eighteen months. The females 
will be largely of breeding age, and some 
of them will have calves at foot by their 
great young bull Oakland’s Pride 137749, 
an extra good son of Mr. F. A. Edwards’ 
Duke of Oakland 2d, or the Scotch bred 
bull, Earl of Marr 111884. One of the 
special attractions of this sale will be the 
Scotch contingent, which descends from 
Imp. Sybil 15th, bred by Amos Cruick- 
shank, and sired by Red Gauntlet (32256), 
a full brother to the great Roan Gaunt- 
let, which in Mr. Cruickshank’s estima- 
tion, stood second only to Champion of 
England. There will be several of the 
Princess tribe, descending from Imp. 
Princess by Edmond 1954. The balance are 


sold 15 


one 












Minnesota 
big show. 


of such well-known sorts as Young 
Marys, Frantics, Ianthas, Rose Marys, 
Britains and a few of the good, old reli- 
able sort known as Mrs, Motts. It goes 


without saying that the get of Oakland's 
Pride will be in demand. There will be 
about a half dozen by this grand young 
bull and coming sire in the sale that will 
fully vindicate the judgment that placed 
him at the head of their herd. All females 
of proper age will be bred to Oakland’s 
Pride or to the other very superior young 
herd bull, Poppy's’ Butterfly 141015. 
Colonels Sparks and Jones will conduct 
the sale. Look up the advertisement on 
this page and then send in an application 
for a catalog at once. 








State of Ohio, 
County—ss. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 

the senior partner of the firm of F. 

Cheney & Co., doing business in the City 

of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 

and that said firm will pay the sum of 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 

every case of Catarrh that cannot be 

cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my _presence, this 6th day of December, 

A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
(Seal.) Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 

and acts directly on the blood and mucous 

surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


City of Toledo, Lucas 


| stated is more than half proven,”’ 


POSSIBILITIES IN FEEDING. 


“A 2,000-Ib. Baby Beef at 24 Months of 
Age and a 40-lb. Pig at 8 Months.” 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We prefer to 
use the above as a heading for our second 
paper on the “Dollars and Cents” and the 
“Common Sense" view of the new combi- 
nations of farms feeds and methods of 
feeding. 

An old adage proposition well 
makes 
us careful to correctly state our position. 
The basic law of any type of architecture, 
civil engineering, mechanical, no matter 
what, is that the power, force, or strength 
must be in excess of the service to be re- 
quired. The superstructure must be so 
proportioned that it will be able to sus- 
tain, times if need be, the average weight 
or load expected of it. Everything built 
by what we call nature, when let alone, is 
a perfect type of architectural perfection. 
Any well proportioned structure must first 
have a good foundation. In animal build- 
ing we call that the breed. Natural forces 
never make mistakes. The razorback hog 
could outrun a horse without danger of 
“breaking down."’ But the razorback, by 
mind influences which we will describe 
later on, and evolution of least to greater, 
is the Poland-China, the Berkshire and 
Duroc of to-day. The original had a light 
body upon a powerful bone structure; the 
latter has a monstrous body upon very 
light and comparatively weak bone for- 
mation. 

The Cedarhead Pennyroyal 
fight all afternoon, or jump a ten-rail 
fence. To-day he is the Hereford, Polled- 
Angus or Shorthorn; a triumph of evolu- 
tion in external form, but when of iarge 
size, or very fat, is of slow motion and 
stupid from want of a frame to carry the 
weight of the body, and when in motion, 
has a stumbling gait and moves with the 
utmost caution. Nature never has at- 
tempted to put a 1,500-lb. body upon a 1,000- 
Ib. set of legs. Rather, she proportion- 
ately puts a 1,000-lb. body upon a 1,500-lb. 
set of legs. It is only found where man, 
using mind forces to aid him; he has de- 
stroyed the equilibrium, that we find the 
abnormal animal development. 

This paper is the outgrowth of observa- 
tions made while taking in the big fairs 
this fall. When the animals (especially 
cattle and hogs) were very large and fat, 
they moved as though their weight was 
burdensome and seemed reluctant to get 
up or stand up. Where there is a wrong 
there is a why for it. 

With a ‘hope that they may be 
and set men to thinking, we offer 
the newer scientific facts, 
physical philosophy, involved 
in the changes from the razorback and 
the Pennyroyal to types of 
animals of perfect form or external beau- 
ty. The brain in animal or man is a mon- 
itor, the watch tower, and is in perfect 
touch with every cell or molecule of mat- 
ter that has in it the quality we call life. 
No bone tissue cell or blood ceil 
that is a recipient of life is ever separate, 
or that is not in touch with its proper part 
of the brain. No part can be imposed upon 
or injured without a danger signal is raised 


“that a 


bull could 


useful 
a few 
revelations of 
moral and 


the present 


cell or 


in the brain. A writer who described pain 
as the “‘death of the cell’’ hit it exactly. 
The reluctance to move, shambiing, care- 


ful gait says as plain as words could ex- 
press it: ‘‘Master, | am overloaded, The 
legs under and the frame work of my 
body are too weak, I feel insecure. Don't 
hurry me.’ The failure to heed the warn- 
ing is answered in the many that 
break and occasionally a broken- 
legged baby beef is reported. 

the 


me 


hogs 
down 
‘lo state 


facts is to suggest the rem- 


edy: We could make this monstrous calf 
or pig to-day if we had the bone struct- 
ure to build it upon, and with much less 
food than we use in growing a 1,500-Ib. 


animal. Our breeding nas been too much 
for show points, beauty of form. Too lit- 
tel attention to the quality of the 
We ignored the laws of mechanics; 
our frame work is inadequate for the serv- 
ice required. We find the fault is with the 
breeder, feeder, feed and methods of 
feeding. The common saying that ‘noth- 
ing is stronger than its weakest part’ is 


bones, 
have 


particularly true of feeds. Let us kill two 
birds with one stone. Show how we can 
make the ‘new beef’’ on much less feed 


and show how to know the weak points in 


our feed. The sucking calf seems uncon- 
scious of danger at violent play. Why? 
Because the milk diet has in it every ele- 


ment to make a strong, elastic bone and 
promote the firm muscular attachment the 
calf proves in its recklessness, to be true, 
So long as it has milk, no matter how 
big, this is true. Now if the elements, rep- 
resented in the milk that furnish the 
bone and muscular development, were 
kept up at and after weaning time, the 
frame would grow in advance of the rest 
of the body. But the feeder may be pour- 
ing into the animal's digestive organs, 
feedstuff sufficient to make a growth of 
four pounds a day, if it were a balanced 
ration, but it lacks in the bone-making 
element. Nature uses every particle of 
that, but out of it can only build a frame 


that can safely carry a daily gain of two 
pounds, and 50 per cent of what that man 
feeds passes into animal sewerage and the 


manure pile, instead of the milk pail or 
meat tub. 
Again a statement of the case suggests 


the remedy. We had intended in this pa- 
per to tell what to grow, how to mix it, 
prepare and feed it, that the farmer could 
feed (approximately) a balanced ration, 
but these thoughts seem to press for ex- 
pression, 

Some of the rewards for this effort: This 
“new beef’’ will bring 8 to 10 cents, where 
the old, corky, leathery stuff will bring 4 
and 5 cents. This new feeder will balance 
his ration, keep the power in excess of the 
strain required, take all the nutrition out 
of the feed and grow rich. We have no 
conception of the possibilities of the man- 
ger or feed trough. We cite Cook with 
his 528-lb. pigs, 11 months old, at the 
World’s Fair in 1898. We hope that it will 
be recorded that an American grew the 
first 2,000-lb. baby beef at 24 months of 
age. 

Fault has been found that we had seeds 
to sell and our writings were to advertise 
them. “If eating meat offends my bro- 
ther, henceforth I will eat no meat.” We 
will have no seed to sell. We will feed 
what we raise and keep the fertilizing 
quality of what we raise at home to en- 
rich our own fields. 

This journal and others of its class are 
missionaries, going into homes, and in the 
family circle, sowing the seeds of optim- 
istic philosophy, the law of sunshine, the 
crop will be our fields will be dotted with 
growing animals. The sunshine will k: 

the mould and fungus of pessimistic con- 


ditions. New hope will brood in the heart 

of the farmer and ‘“‘the oy time coming 

will come to stay.” . MORRIS. 
Richland Co., Til. 








Garland Stoves and Ranges 
Were awarded first prize at the Paris Exposition 
for 1900 over all the world. They are made in 1000 
styles and sizes for cooking and heating, and are 
sold by first-class stove merchants everywhere. A 
written guarantee accompanies each One. 





ILLINOIS WON THE HONORS. 


Result of Students’ Judging Competition 


at Live Stock Exhibition. 
Chicago, Dec. 9.—Students from the Uni- 


of Illinois won a majority of the 
the judging competition 
Live Stock Exposition. 
known and prizes 


versity 
high honors in 
held Friday at the 
Results were made 
to-day 

forty-five 


awarded 
There were 
ing, representing 
United States and one in Ontario. 

The Spoor Trophy Cup, awarded to the 
agricultural school with the highest ag- 
gregate standing of the best three men, 
was captured by Illinois. 

The teams of Wisconsin, 
igan and Iowa ranked after the winners, 
in that order. 

The breeders’ 


students compet- 


seven schools in the 


sweepstakes banner was 


won for Wisconsin by E. P. Wellborn of 
Cynthiana, Ind., who obtained the $225 
money prize. 

George R. Camp of Illinois ranks as 


second in the sweepstakes, and E. T. Rob- 
bins of Illinois, third. Fourth honors 
went to W. J. Black of the Guelpin, On- 
tario, school. 

In addition to these two original prizes, 
others were awarded for judging of 
Herefords, Shropshires, Dorset and Cots- 
wold breeds of cattle. The prizes were in 
monev 

rhose who led in this examination were: 
Worther, Illinois school, Hereford, 200 
points; Arthur Danks, Wisconsin, Shrop- 
shire, 100 points; W. T. Black, Ontario, 
Canada, Cotswold, 51%, points; Frazier 
of Purdue, Wade of pineal and Wellborn 
of Wisconsin, tied with 73 1-3 points in the 
Dorset breed examination 


PRIZE WINNERS 


At the Chicago Live Stock Exposition. 
SHURTHORN CATTLE.—Bull, 3 yars old 
or over, l. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, ill., 
first prize; Abram Renick, Sycamore, Ky.; 
prize; George Harding & Son, 
Wis., third prize. Bull, 2 
years old and under 3, J. G. Robins & 
Son, Horace, Ind., first prize; E. 

Mitchell & Son, Danvers, Ind., second | 
prize; W. A. Boland, New York City, 
third prize. Cow, 3 years old or 
A. Boland, New York City, first 
c. E. Clarke, 8t. Paul, Minn., 
prize; J. R. Peak & Son, Winchester, Il., | 
third prize. Heifer, 2 years old and 
under 3 years old, E. B. Mitchell & Son, 


second 
Waukesha, 


prize; 
second 


year old, J. G. Rob- 
bins & Sons, Horace, Ind., first prize; W. 
Cc. Edwards & Co., Rockland, Ont., 
ond prize; E. B. Mitchell & Sons, Danvers, 
Ill., third prize Heifer, under 6 months 
old, J. G. Robins & Sons, Horace, Ind., 
first prize; C. E. Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn., 
second prize; J. D. Douglas & Son, Sul- 


months and under 1 


sec- 


young herd, made up from animals 
in individual classes—J. G. 
Horace, Ind., first prize; 
Norton, Corning, Lowa, prize; C. 
E. Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn., third prize. 
HEREFORD CATTLE.—Bull, 3 
Dandy Rex, Gudgell & Simp- 
Independence, Mo., first prize; Clem 
Graves, Bunker Hill, Ind., 
Improver, T. F. B, Sotham, 
Mo., third prize; Christopher, Van Natta 
& Son, Fowler, Ind., fourth prize; Mark 
Hanna, H, D. Smith, Compton, Canada, 
fifth prize. Bull, 2 years old and under 
3, C. G. Comstock & Son, Albany, Mo., 
first Harris, Harris, Mo., sec- 
ond prize; John Hooker, New London, 
Ohio, third prize. 
Dale, the $7,500 
awarded the 
Dolly V., the property of C. A. Jameson of 
Peoria, Ill, who purchased the for 
$3,150 on Wednesday, won the champion- 
ship in the competition for all 
2 years old. Perfection, 


ers’ 


Charles C. 


second 


years 
old or over, 
son, 
second 
Chillicothe, 


prize; O. 


bull, was unanimously 


sweepstake championships. 


cow 


cows over a son 
of Dale, received the 
Hereford bull under 


18S months and under 


championship for a 
Heifer, 
Gudgell 


2 years old. 
2 years old, 


& Simpson, Independence, Mo., first prize; 
T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., sec- 
ond prize; Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind., 


third prize. Heifer 1 old and under 
18 months, Gudgell & Simpson, 
ence, Mo., first and second prizes; 
Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind., third prize. 
Heifer 6 months old and under 1 year, O. 


Harris, Harris, Mo., first prize; Gudgell & 


year 
Independ- 


under 6 months old, 
Fowler, Ind., first 
Harris, Mo., second 
Simpson, Independence, 
Exhibitors’ herd 
different classes, 
Independence, Mo., 
Bunker Hill, Ind., 
Natta & Son, Fowler, 
Breeders’ 


prize. Heifer 
Natta & Son. 
0. Harris, 
Gudgell & 
third prize. 
from animals in 
gell & Simpson, 
prize; 


prize; 
prize; 
Mo., 
made 
Gud- 
first 
Graves, 
prize; Van 
Ind., third prize young 
made up from animals in different classes, 


Clem 


second 


Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, Mo., 
first prize; Van Natta & Son, Fowler, 
Ind., second prize. Four animals, the get 


of one sire, T. F. B. 
Mo., first prize; 
dependence, Mo., 
Harris, Mo., third 
the produce of one cow, 
Fowler, Ind., first prize; Clem Graves, 
Bunker Hill., Ind., secdnd prize; T. F. B. 
Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., third prize. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE.—Bull, 3 
years old or over, Chas. Esher 
Botna, Ia., first; A. C. Binnie, 
second; W. A. McHenry, Denison, lowa, 
third; Collins Dysart, Nachusa, IIL, 
fourth. Bull, over 2 and under 3 years old, 
H. C. Allen, Georgetown, Ky., first; H. H. 
Anderson, Bradley, Mo., second; Brad- 
fute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio, third. Bull, 
1 year and under 2 years old, C. H. Gard- 
ner, Blandinsville, [ll, first; W. A. Mc- 
Henry, Denison, Iowa, second; S. R. 
Pierce, Creston ,Ill., third. Bull, 6 months 
old and under 1 year, Iowa Agricultural 
College, Ames, Iowa, first; S. R. Pierce, 
second; Charles Esher & Son, Botna, 
Iowa, third. Bull, under 6 months old, S. 
R. Pierce, first; D. 
ville, Ohio, 
Iowa, third. 
A. McHenry, first; 


Sotham, Chillicothe, 
Gudgell & Simpson, In- 
second prize; O. Harris, 
prize. Two animals, 
Van Natta & Son, 


Alta, lowa, 


second; A. C. Binnie, Alta, 
3 years old or over, W. 
A. C. Binnie, second; 
Edwin Reynolds & Son, Prophetstown, 
Ill., third. Heifer, 18 months and under 
2 years old, W. A. McHenry, first; Berry 
Lucas, Oelwein, Iowa, second; D. Brad- 
fute & Son, third. Heifer, 1 year and 
under 18 months old, A. C. Binnie, first; 
second. Heifer, 6 


Cow, 





Edwin Reynolds & Son, 


Indiana, Mich- 


over, W. | 


Danvers, Ind., first prize; Charles C. 
Norton, Corning, lowa, second prize; 
Abram Renick, Sycamore, Ky., third | 
prize. Heifer, 18 months and under 2 years 
old, J. G. Robbins & Sons, Horace, Ind., 
first prize; Charles C. Norton, Corning, 
lowa, second prize. Heifer, 1 year and 
under 18 months old, C. L, Gerlaugh, Os- 
born, Ohio, first prize; George Harding 
& Son, Waukesha, Wis., second prize; H. 
Smith, Hay, Ont., third prize. Heifer, 6 


Robins & Son, | 


prize; | 


Hereford | 


Van | 


Simpson, Independence, Mo., second prize; 
Cc, G. Comstock & Son, Albany, Mo., third | 


Van | 


up | 


herd, | 


& Son, | 


Bradfute & Son, Cedar- | 


| months and under l year old, W. A. Me- 
| Henry, first; W. 8. Karnaghan, Clarinda, 
lowa, second; Jerome P. Hine, Shinrock, 
Ohio, third. Heifer, under 6 months old, 


M. A. Judy & Sons, West Lebunon, Ind., 
first; A. C. Binnie, second; D. Bradfute 
& Son, third, 


DEVON AND SUSSEX CATTLE.—Bull, 

2 years old or over, W. H. Davis, Tri- 
}umph, IL, first. Bull, 1 year old and 
under 2, W. H. Davis, first. Cow, 3 years 
old or over; heifer, 2 and under 3 years 
old; heifer, 18 months and under 2 years 
| old; heifer, 6 months and under 1 year 
}old; four animals, the get of one sire; 
two animals, the produce of cow, 
|W. H. Davis won all prizes. 

RED POLLED CATTLE.—Bull, 3 years 
or over, 8. A. Converse, Creston, Io. Bull, 
2 years and under 3, Andrew Bros., Cedar- 
vale, O. Bull, 1 year and under 2, J. H. 
| Chambers, Ladoga, Ili. Bull, under 1 year 
old, J. J. Chambers. Cow, 3 years old or 
over, Frank Hartline, Strasburg, O. 
Heifer, 2 years and under 3 years old, 
Andrew Brothers. Heifer, 1 year and under 
2 years old, Frank Hartline. Heifer, under 
1 year old, 8. A. Converse. Senior cham- 
pion male, Andrew Brothers. Junior 
champion male, J. J. Chambers. Senior 
champion female, Andrew Brothers. 


one 


Junior champion female, 8. A. Converse. 
Exhibitors’ herd, Andrew’ Brothers. 
Breeders’ young herd, V. T. Hills, Dela- 


ware, O. Four animals, the get of one 
sire, Andrew Brothers. Two animals, the 
produce of one cow, Andrew Brothers 
SUMMARIES OF THE SHOW SALES. 
HEREFORDS. 

No. Total. 
46 females .. F 

5 males 


Average. 
. $463.9) 





196 head 








STOCK NOTES. 
| THE GROOM SALE.—Sixty head of reg- 


| istered Shorthorn females bred and reared 
in Texas, are to be sold at public sale in 
| the Dexter Park sale pavilion, Union 
| Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. The date is 
Saturday, December 15. The herd from 
which these cattle will be a draft is under 
the management of Messrs. B. B. & H. T. 
| Groom, of Panhandle, Texas. The origin- 
}al breeding stock upon which the herd 
was founded was imported to Texas, from 
}the famous blue grass region of Ken- 
j}tucky. It consisted of such well-known 
Bates tribes as Kirklevingtons, Wild 
Eyes, Barmptons, Foggathorpes, Water- 
loos, Lady Liverpools, Roan Duchesses, 
Craggs, Rose of Sharons and London 
Duchesses. Of the sixty head there are 
about ten three-year-olds, a dozen two- 
year-olds, two yearlings and about an 
equal number of heifer calves. These ani- 
mals have been bred and reared on the 
Stake Plains of Texas, at an altitude of 
3,400 feet above the sea level. Their chief 
diet which, with 


phur Hill, Ind., third prize. Exhibitors’ has been buffalo grass, 

herd, made up from animals in different | the altitude and pure air of the range, 
classes—C, E. Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn., | as, according to Messrs. Grooms’ state- 
first prize; E. B, Mitchell & Son, Dan-; Ment, developed great lung power, im- 
vers, Ill, second prize; George Harding & | parting a peculiarly strong, vigorous, 
Son, Waukesha, Wis., third prize. Breed- | healthy constitutional development, which 


| breeders, farmérs and stockmen generally 
| 
and understand to be the one 


| Sreat essential for stock to be profitable, 


appreciate 


}either in the breeding pen or feed lot. 
| Having been grown on the range these 
cattle have not been confined to close 
| barns, but have come up surrounded by 


exhilarating influences of the open air, In 
talking with Mr. concerning the 
the writer suggested that the cattle 
| might be 


Groom 
| cattle 


wild and in light flesh, where- 
upon we were promptly informed that the 
| cattle would all be broken to halter and 
| would be in good, thrifty, growing flesh, 
| which they have taken on from buffalo 
| grass without grain. Messrs. Groom argue 
} that these young cattle not being burnt 
}out on heating grains, should make the 
most heaithy and desirable animals for 
| breeding purposes. Concerning these cat- 


; tle and this sale we have no hesitancy in 
suggesting that buyers who attend the 
sale will almost be sure to get splendid 
values for the prices they will have to 
pay. Col. R. BE, Edmonson will conduct 
the sale, and it has also been arranged 


send out the sale catalogs. 
now ready, and will be sent free 
upon application to Col. 
|R. E. Edmonson, 210 Sheidley building, 
Kansas City, Mo., as per advertisement 
MESSRS. POWELL BROS., Lee's Sum- 
mit, Mo., make a change in their 
tisement which you will do well to note. 
| They are offering a good string of bulls 
|for sale. You will find them good men to 
| do business with, If you want a Short- 
j 
| 
| 


that he will 
They are 


to any address 


adver- 


} horn bull look up their advertisement and 


write them. 





ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
Report Furnished by Eva s-Sai- 
der-tBuei Company. 


| Market 





RECEIPTS for the week ending Dec. 8 
were 12.7 cattle, 43,354 
against 12,429 cattle, 43 
4,592 sheep last week, an 
cattle, 235 hogs and 4,097 sheep 
pared with the eorresponding week a year 
}ago cattle show an increase of 100, hogs 
‘S'g PesveatoUuy Gaeeys pue HOs*¢ PesRetoep 
Receipts at the four principal markets 
amounted to 108,000 cattle, 237,000 hogs and 
97,000 sheep, against 105,000 cattle, 2 
hogs and 76,008 sheep last week. Com- 
pared with corresponding week a year ago 
cattle decreased’ 10,000, hogs and 
sheep 21,000 

CATTLE—Reeeipts in the native 
jion this week were moderate, 
ruled common to good. There 
| Strictly fancy steers, but a choice 
yearling steers averaging 1,221 Ibs. 
$5.75 per cwt. Bulk of 
ordinary quality. There was one 
heifers which sold at $5.10. 
best classes ruled from steady to lic high- 
er than close of last week, fair to good 
ruled steady to strong, while common and 
|} medium grades held barely steady. Com- 
| pared with two weeks ago market shows 
|very little difference on fancy grades, 
| while common to medium show more 
| Strength. Best grades and heifer 
| butcher cattle figured stronger to 1l5c 
higher, medium and canning grades about 
steady with wae ago. Bulk of veal calves 
| $5.2 25 to $6.25. Milk cows and calves sold 
|on stronger ‘nelle, and from $2.50 to $5.00 
per cow and calf higher. 

Quotations based on 
conditions are as follows: Best native 
beef steers, strietly fancy cattle, 1,300 to 
1,400 pounds, average $5.70 to $6.00; choice 
export steers, 1,800 to 1,600 pounds average, 
$5.40 to $5.65; good shipping and export 
steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.10 to $5.35; 


and 8,689 
119 hogs 


increase of 321 


hogs 


sheep, and 


As com- 
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quality 
were no 
load of 
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receipts 





load of 


choice Very 


cow 


present market 


fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 to 
1,450 pounds, $4.60 to $5.06; the bulk of the 
native beef steers averaging 1,300 pounds 
and upwards were of good quality, sold at 
$5.10 to $5.40. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds 
average, full range, rough to best, $4.00 to 
$5.75, bulk of sales at $4.75 to $5.15; steers, 
1,000 to 1,199 pounds average, full range, 
$3.90 to $6.25, bulk of sales at $4.35 to $4.85; 
steers weighing less than 1,000 pounds full 
range $3.00 to $5.15, bulk sold at $3.75 to 
$4.5. Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 
pounds and upwards, $3.00 to $4.50, the bulk 
at $3.40 to $4.10, and they were fair to 
medium quality; common to choice stock- 
ers, $2.25 to $4.25, bulk at.$3.00 to $3.50, and 
the quality was medium; stock heifers full’ 
range $2.00 to $3.40 and the bulk at $2.50 to 
$3.00. Fancy native heifers sell at $4.75 to 
$5.15 and there were very few on the mar- 
ket; choice native heifers sell at $4.3 to 
$4.70; good native cows and heifers sell at 
$3.30 to $4.15; medium cows at $2.75 to $3.25; 
fair cows $2.25 to $2.76; inferior, light and 
old cows $1.25 to $2.15; the bulk of the 
Southwest cows sold at $2.15 to $8.10 and 
the bulk of all the cows sold at $2.35 to 
$3.35. Canning cows sell at $1.25 to $2.75. 
Veal calves, full range, $4.00 to $6.75 per 
100 pounds, bulk at $5.25 to $6.25 per 100 
pounds. Heretics and-yearlings sold at 
2.20 to $3.75 per 100 pounds with the bulk 
at $2.75 to $3.25. Bulls, full range $1.75 to 
$3.85, bulk of sales $2.66 to. $8.00; stocker 
bull sold at $2.40 to $3.25, the bulk at $2.50 
to $3.00. During the week the milkers sold 
at a full range of $20.00 to $75.00 per cow 


and calf, the bulk of sales being at $28.00 
to $37.50. 

Receipts in the Southern § division 
amounted to 232 cars, against 223 last 


week, an increase of 9 cars, and 19 cars 
less than corresponding week last year. 
The market ruled strong and active on all 
fat cattle, and closed 5 to lic higher than 
close of last week. Receipts of cows and 
heifers have been fairly liberal and prices 
ruled about steady. Receipts of fed bulls 
and oxen have been light, with no change 
in values over iast week. Receipts of veal 
calves were light and market ruled 
stronger except on the heavy ones. 

During the week Alabama and Missis- 
sippi yearlings sold at $1.50 to $2.50, bulls 
and oxen at $2.75 to $3.10, cows and mixed 
cattle at $1.50 to $3.00, largely at $2.15 to 
$2.35 and stockers and canner steers at 
$2.55 to $2.75. Arkansas and Tennessee 
yearlings sold at $1.50 to $3.60, mainly at 
$2.20 to $2.50, calves at $3.50 to $6.25 per 100 
lbs., bulls, stags and oxen at $1.50 to $2.75, 
cows and mixed cattle at $1.50 to $3.10, the 
bulk at $2.25 to $2.60 and stock steers at 
$2.40 to $3.10, largely at $2.75 to $3.00. Texas 
and Indian Territory calves 175 to 302 
pounds average sold at $7.00 to $9.00 per 
head with the bulk at $8.00 to $9.00. Bulls 
sold at $2.35 to $3.25, stags and oxen at $3,265 
to $4.10 and cows and heifers at $2.25 to 
$8.55 with the bulk at $2.70 to $3.00. Grass 
steers, 635 to 1,054 pounds average sold at 
$3.10 to $3.75 and fed steers, 773 to 1,208 
pounds average, sold at $3.80 to $4.55 with 
the bulk at $4.00 to $4.35. 

HOGS—Tuesday receipts 10,000 to 11,000, 
market opened weak to 5c lower, closed 
stronger, bulk selling at $4.77% to $4.85. 
Wednesday liberal run, market active and 
5e higher compared with close Tuesday, 
bulk selling at $4.85 to $4.90, fifty-seven se- 
lect 290 lbs. average selling at $4.95. 
Thursday, fair run, trade opened active, 
prices big 5c higher than Wednesday, and 
in some cases 5 to l0c higher. One load 
31l-lb. hogs sold at $5.02%, two loads fancy 
butchers at $5.05, bulk $4.90 to $5.00. Fri- 
day liberal run and unfavorable advices 
from other points, market weak to 5c low- 
er, several loads best selling at $5.00, being 
only about 2%c lower, closed easier than 
opening, bulk selling at $4.85 to $5.00, Sat- 
urday, liberal supply on sale, unfavorable 
advices, maket opened 5c lower, bulk sales 
about l0c lower, market active at decline 
and all sold. Range of prices as follows: 
Butchers and packers $4.85 to $4.9, York- 
ers and shippers $4.60 to $4.87%, pigs and 
light lights, 60 to 150 Ibs., $4.25 to $4.75, 
rough heavies $4.25 to $4.70. 


SHEEP—Receipts for week moderate, 


market steady during the fore part; later 
the decline amounted to 15 to 25c per cwt. 
Closing prices steady at decline. Best 


lambs $5.00 to $5.35; best sheep $3.75 to $4.00; 
best bucks $2.50 to $3.00. 

Monday, Dec. 10.—-CATTLE—Receipts in 
the native division were fairly liberal to- 
day and did not include any choice cattle. 


The general market ruled steady to 1l0c 
lower, the decline being on beef steers, 
while the butcher class of cattle sold about 
steady with close of last week. Chicago 
reported 24,000, their market easier to 1c 
lower. 

Receipts in the Southern division were 
light, there being very few cattle on sale, 


and the market ruled steady. 
HOGS—Liberal run, market opened 
strong to 5c higher, bulk good selling at 
$4.85 to $4.95, few select at $5.00, light pigs 
and lights $4.40 to $4.80. 
SHEEP—Receipts moderate, market 
barely steady at last week's closing prices, 
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CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 
SHORTHORNS 


Gay Laddie 11929 at head of herd, 
for saie. Call or write 
POWELL BROS. 


Young stock 


Lee's Summit, Mo. 


Shorthorns and Berkshires 


Scotch and Bates blood predominate in 8) 

end Berkshires of as good blood as the cadens 

tains, Young pom Tor saie. Call on or address 
H. Grimes & Sons, Belton, Mo. 








20 SHORTHORN BUL 

OG ae, a anal ping M, - and HEIFER: 
rily ra 

the 83s ball, Bu nd Victor 

ast pure Cruickshanks the other two c 

crosses. Five reese, others reds. Good indivigeane 

For prices. etc.. address 

W.B.H. “STEPHENS. Bunceton. Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden 8ym- 
pathy 151656 in service, 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicathe, Mo. 








RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


mA head in herd. 20 bull: 

old. Scote hand Seomh sean een Roeaee' 

(Lavender Viscount, ey 5 ‘he cham 
EONARD, Bell ‘Alr, Mo. 


horn bul: of the Gonees 
Sena 
. R. and telephone station, Bunceton. Mo 


H. A. BARBER. 


WINDSOR, MO. 
Shorthorn Bulls For Sale! 
I have a choice lot of young bulls of Scotch. Booth 


and Bates families, and in tend 
ers and those interested in aeoet en 








Wi is on main lt Ak 
. R., 20 miles south of Sedal ne M.,. & TF. 
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{GREAT AUCTION § 


~~ 16eO—— 
Registered Hlerefords, 


At the Northern Pens, Fort Worth Stock Yards, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 18, 19, 1900. 


One hundred and sixty head, about 100 bulls and 60 — 
selected out of the following well known herds: Sunny Slo 
owned by C. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kan.; Scott & March, 
ton, Mo.; The Riverside Hereford Cattle Company, Willies 
Humphrey, V.-P. and General Manager, Asbland, Neb., and W. 
S. Vannatta & Sons, Fowler, Ind. 

These cattle have not been overfed but grown out on 
and in that condition that insures no falling off in the 
new owners in the Southwest. Thirty head of the offeri 
calves just weaned, the cattle being yarded and sold at the 
ern pens. 
this offering «with perfect safety. 


Such is the breeding and character of our respective herds we i 


ALEN; 





orth- 
Buyers north of the quarantine can take advantage of 


extend a cordial invitation to the cattlemen of the Southwest to 
attend this sale, believing that “the cattle to be ‘sold are the equal 
of any ever sold in the Southwest. The sale will be held a 
cover and will open Tuesday, December 18, at one o’clock p. m. 


For catalogues address C. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kan. 


Cols. R. E. Edmonson and Jas. W. Sparks, +»:once:s 


C. R. THOMAS, Secy. American Hereford Assn., Clerk. 
CO. A. STANNARD, SCOTT & MAROH, 
ton, ‘Missouri. 


Belto 
W. 8. VANNATTA & SON: 
Fowler, 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 


Em 
WM. stenag * E 


| : Shorthorns 


sisi OP cane 


AUCTION 
December 2I, 1900, 
At Kirksville, Mo. 





Scotch and Scotch topped. Sixty head cows, 


heifers and bulls. A good offering, and no 


pampered or worn animals in sale. 


: Se. + for Catalogue to 


Isaac Novinger & Son, 
Fegley, Missouri. 


YOU CAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


gmens our cattle by, the use of Parke, Davis & Co.’s BLACKLEG VACCINE. Every let 

on cattle and found — before a single dose is put on the market. It wil 

aaa BLACKLEG if fresh product is used, the same as vaccination prevents Smallpox ia 

human family. Operation simple, and. easy to perform. ian P.,D s Co.'s, and 

get, the kind that is always reliable. For sale by ell druggists. rite us for Hteratum 
and full information, free on request. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COPPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Kensas City, Mo , Baltimore, Md., New 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 


Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 
CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 1256404, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 183065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the most fashionable 
families, 


stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 


Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO. 20. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF 8ST. LOUIS. 


* | Located at Bast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


0.@ ENOX, Vice-Pres C, T. JONES, Generel Mer. L. W. EBRAKB, Asst. den’! 


BLACK LEG VACCINE. 


PASTEUR VACCI 
48 rm ie Chicago. 519 Commerce BE, tre City, am 


PPPPPPPPAAOOD 
_ rwwreCrTT. pwwvrwTtTtTTS 
PPEOP DDD EGG PAPAL 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Baron ‘'norndale 123,000; Darc Koan or A eet ermane on fers. Also 6-year 
bulls by Baron Thorn and out of dams o: ty td Secret, these trans nave boon tn be be 
since 1856, and are great miikers. Caii on or a G JONBS, 


M. MARSHAL, Prop. 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! * Snare 


aT We. 
puretord headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Qrange Hero, by 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 mb, ose of Sharon, Prinosse, Bene eee ener tale: Out Of cows of the 


11006. Kirkievingwon, ‘Duxe of Haselbarst 1th, Init na, Wooddals Victor at 
. Pty Recap tg oa BULLS FOR SALE! 

otch an otch topped bulls of the low down, blocky 
sa Cruickshank Orange —— one a ae Also a few helt 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS ! 
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ani cows" Aled some booth fom See sire Godgy ibs in vetvioe, ots hs bred 
in 
Spartan Hero 77932, " ten Thistle, Vol Roan 
Lady aired, ty, Imp: ‘Spartan Hero This blood made Geet idan Mo. 


on VP HARNED.’ VERMONT. COOPER Cv., 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 








mostly. 


Shorjhorns Scotch or Scotch rece mires bene bined aT ie a oo 


Ghoek of all ance and Goth eos tec ene ae Call on or address, 
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As a colt The Abbot was a hard horse 
to get going. Several times in the course 
of his early preparation at Selma, Ala., 
Geers was on the point of sending the 
gelding home as no account, but luckily 
he was retained, and at last he struck his 
clip. What he has done since then every- 


body knows. It might be that now any- 
pody could make the horse train on, but 
with so much money invested, it is better 
to take no chances. 


Many ask the question, why is it that 
so much more general interest is taken in 
a sale of trotters than thoroughbreds? 
This is impossible to answer except that a 
trotter appeals more to the public, is a 
horse that can be made useful as well as 

profitable, and owners are able to drive 
their pets on the road, and take pleasure 
in trials of speed with their friends. The 
thoroughbred is useless except as a means 
of profit or honor to those who love to 
race merely for gain, or venturesome 
speculation. 


Do not let this year’s colt get into a 
lean and hungry condition during the 
winter. The colt's first winter, like the 
baby’s first summer, is a very important 
period of its life. The manner of its 
treatment then has a lasting influence 
upon its development and future useful- 
ness and value. The straw stack is a 
valuable aid in wintering colts, but it 
should not be the “whole thing;” a little 
grain should supplant it, and so should 
good clover hay, if at hand. Keep the 
colt growing thriftily, and teach him to 
have no fear of man during its first 
winter, and the little fellow ts well 
launched on his sea of life. 

In this day no trotter can win a great 
race unless well bred in the fullest sense 
of the word, because the conditions of 
our races call for something more than 
speed and a good head, “A well-bred 
horse,” in a word, means one from a fam- 
ily that imparts absolute soundness and 
every other quality that is necessary to 
make « »vace horse. The best place to 
test soundness is the track, and those 
that have successfully stood the ordeal of 
hard racing are most certain to impart 
soundness, symmetry, courage and good 
manners. The best bred ones stay the 
longest because their inheritance en- 
ables them to stand the pressure over a 
distance of ground when the clip is the 
fastest. 

Ed Paul of Charleston, Ill, is wintering 
a stable of horses at the fair grounds. He 
has Illinois Dick, 2:25, which can step a 
quarter in 324% seconds, and barring ac- 
cidents, will be campaigned next season; 
a boy colt (2), full brother to The Bishop, 
2:07%, by Argot Wilkes, dam by Cuyler, 
that bids fair to be as good as his full 
brother; he is working a chestnut filly 
2) by Argot’Wilkes,“dam -Dove» Wing; 
2:18%, that will most certainly make a 
great pacer, she is very handsome, good- 
gaited, game and fast, and the property 
of Dr. J. T. Montgomery of that place. 
He is also working a four-year-old gray 
mare and a two-year-old bay gelding by 
Argot Wilkes, dam by Valentine, that are 
very promising, and a bay mare, trotter 
by Edgar Wilkes that is a very flattering 
prospect. 

Jean Ihgelow, owned by Kopp Bros., 
Owensboro, Ky., was entered in the 2:36 
pacing class for the $1,000 stake at Co- 
lumbia, Mo., at its meeting in August 
last, and was awarded first money. It 
has since been ascertained that Jean 
Ingelow won a matinee wagon race for a 
valuable consideration in the fall of 1898 
at Louisville, Ky., in 2:28. The National 
Trotting Association that was in session 
in New York City last week took up her 
case and decided that the wagon race rec- 
ord was a regular one, and that she was 
ineligible to start in a slower class, and 
that all her winnings in slower classes 
must be returned and redistributed, and 
that she and her owners be and remain 
suspended until such returns are made. 
This gives to Monnut, the black son of 
Walnut Boy, the first money in said stake, 
he being second in said race, and it also 
gives to Capt. Porter second money, he 
being third in the race. These were the 
only two horses left in the race, beside 
Jean Ingelow, at its conclusion, all the 
other horses having been distanced. Thus 
$250 more will go to Monnut, and $125 more 
to Capt. Porter. 

The son of Arion, which has been so 
successful in winning trotting races 
across the water the past two seasons, is 
out of Celeste, by Alecyone (2:27), which 
gives him a very large proportion of the 
best of thoroughbred, says the ‘Horse 
Breeder.” To begin with, the dam of 
Arion was by Nutwood, and Nutwood’s 
dam, Miss Russell, was out of Sally Rus- 
sell, thoroughbred daughter of Boston. 
The dam of Aleyone, Alma Mater, was 
considerably more than three-quarters 
thoroughbred, Her sire, Mambrino 
Patchen, was out of a daughter of the 
thoroughbred Gano. Alma Mater’s dam 
was a daughter of thoroughbred Austra- 
lian. She also had a cross of American 
Eclipse through Lance, and a cross of 
Sir Archy through Director and Aratus. 
Celeste’s dam was by Neil Robinson, a 
thoroughbred son of the renowned four- 
mile race winner and world’s record- 
breaker, Wagner, whose sire, Sir Charles, 
was by Sir Archy. The second dam of 
Celeste was also by Neil Robinson. The 
latter's dam was by imported Glencoe, 


second dam by imported Tranby, and 
third dam by American Eclipse. The suc- 
cess of this son of Arion must astonish 
those theorists who are constantly preach- 


‘ng against a thoroughbred cross in a 
trotter, 
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1 ERNE ATER 
Horse Owners! Use 


Caustic 


Harsh bits are intended to undo the 
mischief already done by some bungling, 
unthinking, unfeeling and careless hand- 
ler, but as a rule they generally make 
bad matters worse. In the education of 
the colt the bit should be of the simplest, 
plainest kind. A straight bar bit, neither 
too long nor too short for the mouth 
should be used. The bridle must be so 
arranged that the bit is placed properly 
and neither hangs too far down nor is 
drawn up too tightly in the mouth. Some 
horses handle the joint bit better in the 
mouth than the straight one, as it gives 
more room for the tongue. When the 
horse contracts the habit of putting his 
tongue over the bit, a straight bit with a 
plate or spoon on it should be used. Many 
havd-mouthed horses, which have become 
inveterate pullers, may be cured and 
driven safely by the use of a large rub- 
ber-covered bit, which can be reduced in 
size after a time. A very large covered 
bit prevents a horse from taking it be- 
tween his teeth and bolting. 


Marve Beardsley, the well-known west- 
ern trainer, was killed in a freight wreck 
while shipping his horses from Meridian, 


Miss., to Vicksburg. Beardsley trained 
horses for thirty-four years, and had 
many noted campaigners in his time. 


Many years ago he raced Westmont, 
2:138%, and Lurline, 2:14%. In 1897 he cam- 
paigned Brown Pilot, 2:08%; Hippolite and 
Rex Abdallah, through Ohio. During the 
last two seasons he trained at Salem, 
O., and went south some weeks ago with 
Valure B., Pridewood and the filly Tex- 
as. Besides having earned a good reputa- 
tion as a trainer, Bearsdley was one of 
the most famous long distance riders in 
the world, in fact, he considered himself 
the world’s champion. He won one of 
the celebrated long-distance cowboy races 
of 1,000 miles in the west some years ago, 
and once went to London and rode a long- 
distance race in Crystal Palace, against 
the champion of England. Beardsley won 
this race, we believe, notwithstanding 
that in changing mounts, which he did 
without stopping, he broke a leg. In the 
Same wreck, L. Nelson, Jr., of Dallas, 
Tex., who was in Cleveland this year with 
Texas Queen, 2:15%, was injured. 


While the harness horses are still busy 
in some of the southern states, it is prob- 
able that the records for the year will 
Stand as follows: Trotters—Fastest 2- 
year-old, Walnut Hill, br. c., by Conduc- 
tor, 2:20%; fastest, 2-year-old, Priola, b. f., 
by Prodigal, 2:204; fastest 3-year-old, Fer- 
eno, br. f., by Moke, 2:10%; fastest 4-year- 
old, Boralma, ch. g., by Boreal, 2:08; fast- 
est 5-year-old, Lord Derby, b. g., by Mam- 
brino King, 2:07; fastest aged performer, 
The Abbot, b. g., 7, by Chimes, 2:08%; 
fastest stallion, Cresceus, ch, h., 6, by 
Robert McGregor, 2:04; fastest gelding, 
The Abbot, b. g., 7, by Chimes, 2:08%; 
fastest mare, Lucille, b. m., 7, by Brum- 
mell, 2:07; fastest new performer, Lord 
Derby, b. g., 5, by Mambrino King, 2:07; 
fastest miles on one-half mile track, Al- 
cidalia, b. m., 10, by Sir Walter, Jr., 2:12. 
Pacers—Fastest 2-year-old, Alice Mapes, 
b. f., by Noblesse, 2:14%; fastest 3-year- 
old, The Hero, b. ¢., by Barada, 2:14%; 
fastest 4-year-old, Bonnie Direct, bik. 
e., by Direct, 2:06%; fastest 56-year-old, 
Coney, bl. c., by McKinney, 2:02%; fastest 
aged performer, Prince Alert, b. g., 8, by 
Crown Prince, 2:02; fastest stallion, Joe 
Patchen, bl. h., 11, by Patchen Wilkes, 
2:04%; fastest gelding, Prince Alert, b. 
g., 8, by Crown Prince, 2:02; fastest mare, 
Hetty G., b. m., 8, by Egg Hot, 2:06%; 
fastest new performer, Bonnie Direct, bl. 
c., 4, by Direct, 2:0514; fastest mile on one- 
half mile track, John R. Gentry, b. h., 1 
by Ashland Wilkes, 2:04%. 


The achievements of the narness horse 
have been well summed up by the “‘Horse- 
man,"’ which says its notable events are: 
A new record for trotters, 2:084%, by The 
Abbot, which is“also the gelding record. 
A new wagon record for trotters, 2:25%, 
by the same horse. A new wagon record 
for trotters, amateur driver, 2:07, by 
Lucille, driven by her owner, C. K. G. 
Billings. A new stallion record, 2:44, by 
Cresceus, driven by his breeder and own- 
er. The fastest three-heat race by a 
trotting stallion, 2:074%4, 2:06, 2:06, that also 
to the credit of Cresceus. The fastest 
five-heat trotting race, 2:07%, 2:07%4, 2:07%, 
2:0746, 2:08%, which aiso goes to Cresceus, 
from whom Charley Herr won the first 
two heats. There were other new records 
made, including Coney's mile in 2:08%, to 
wagon, the best for a pacer, and the 2:02 
of Prince Alert, the best to the credit of a 
hobbled pacer, but the achievements of 
the trotter stand out in such bold relief 
as to make the year one in which the 
trotter took away most of the glory. It 
is somewhat remarkable that the fastest 
record of the year by a pacing stallion 
is the 2:08% of Frank Bogash. That, 
however, is due entirely to the lameness 
of John R. Gentry. Even in a brief re- 
view of a year so notable, one must not 
forget the doings of tle matinee horses. 
They have set a number of new marks, 
including the 2:09 to wagon by the trot- 
ting stallion John A, McKerron, and the 
2:064% to wagon by the pacing stallion 
Ananias, both driven by amateurs. The 
cup races at Boston marked the dawn of 
a new era in the amateui division of 
harness racing, and were, in all probabil- 
ity, the best thing that happened to the 
horse world during the eventful season. 
No one need be told why. 

In view of the recent high price brought 
at public auction for The Abbot, the fol- 
lowing list of trotters which have sold for 
$20,000 or more at either private or auc- 
tion sale, prepared by Editor Trott of the 
Boston “Globe,” is of interest: Arion, 
2:07%, bay stallion, $125,000; Axtell, 2:1z, 
bay stallion, $106,000; Director, 2:17, black 
stallion, $75,000; Anteeo, 2:164%, bay stal- 
lion, $55,000; Bell Boy, 2:19%, brown stal- 
lion, $51,000; Stamboul, 2:07%, bay stal- 
lion, $60,000; Sunol, 2:08%, bay mare, $41,- 
000; Acolyte, 2:21, bay stallion, $40,000; 
Maud S., 2:08%, chestnut mare, $40,000; 
Smuggler, 2:15%4, brown stallion, $40,000 
Nancy Hanks, 2:04, bay mare, $38,500; Ra- 
rus, 2:134%, bay gelding, $36,000; Antevolo, 
2:19%, brown stailion, $35,000; Dexter, 2:17%, 
brown gelding, $33,000; Goldsmith Maid, 
2:14, bay mare, $32,000; Jay Gould, 2:214¢, 
bay stallion, $30,000; Ralph Wilkes, 2:06%, 
chestnut stallion, $30,000; Lady Thorn, 
2:18%4, bay mare, $30,000; Blackwood, 2:31, 
black stallion, $30,000; Prince Wilkes, 2:11%, 
chestnut gelding, $30,000; Pancoast, 2:21%, 
bay stallion, $28,000; Gov. Sprague, 2:20%, 
black stallion, $27,500; Patron, 2:14%, bay 
Stallion, $27,500; Constantine, 2:21%, bay 
Stallion, $27,000; The Abbot, 2:08%, bay 
gelding, $26,500; Mascot, 2:25%, bay stal- 
lion, $26,000; Alcazar, 2:20%, bay stallion, 
$25,800; Athol, bay stallion, $25,000; Baron 
Wilkes, 2:18, brown stallion, $25,000; Hap- 
Py Medium, 2:32%, bay stallion, $25,000; 
Jerome Eddy, 2:16%, bay stallion, $25,000; 
Wedgewood, 2:19, brown stallion, $25,000; 
George M. Patchen, 2:23%, bay stallion, 
$25,000; Fearnaught, 2:234%, chestnut stal- 








lion, $25,000; Voodoo, 2:27%, bay stallion, 
$24,000; Epaulet, 2:19, bay stallion, $22,- 


500; Sam Purdy, 2:20%, bay stallion, $22,- 
000; Rhode Island, 2:23%, brown stallion, 
$22,000; Nutwood, 2:18%, ch_stnut stallion, 
$22,000; Clingstone, 2:14, bay gelding, $20,- 
000; Edward, 2:19, chestnut gelding, $20,- 
000; Edward Everett, 2:48, bay stallion, 
$20,000; Lady Maud, 2:18%, brown mare, 
$20,000; Lulu, 2:15, bay mare, $20,000; Rosa- 
lind, 2:21%, bay mare, $20,000; St. Julien, 
2:11%, brown gelding, $20,000; St. Vincent, 


2:13%, bay stallion, $20,000; Startle, 2:36, 
bay stallion, $20,000; Socrates, 2:34%, bay 
stallion, $20,000; Tommy Britton, 2:06%, 


brown, stallion, $20,000. 

In light and medium harness horse 
breeding a fierce “‘battle of the breeds,” 
whether we take serious note of it or not, 
is being waged in this country, and will be 
until we reach that happy period of the 
survival of the fittest, says the ‘Western 
Horseman.” As regards harness speed 
horses, America leads the world, no breed 
having sprung up to even challenge the 
universal and monopolizing superiority 
of the American trotter, and, like the law 
of a just God, the harness speed product 
of the new world finds supreme favor in 
every civilized land. As a “beast of har- 
ness speed,”’ therefore, the American trot- 
ter is the coiner of every country, con- 
tinent and clime, but as a harness horse 
for the middie uses, pleasure and busi- 
ness, would be rivals, with poor success, 
be it said, challenge his state and sta- 
tion, and that on his own dung hill. Amer- 
icans, as Americans, possess two marvel- 
ously distinct traits, one of strength, the 
other of weakness. The first is their de- 
votion to the “old flag and the Constitu- 
tion,”’ the other their gullibility of that 
which is foreign and tinctured with the 
alluring hues of vanity. The word “im- 
ported”’ has for many of them the same 
charm as has the hypnotic gaze of the 
Serpent for the bird of which it fain 
would make a toothsome meal. In the 
medium harness horse line the imported 
breeds aspire to peerage with the Amer- 
lean trotter and their trade mark, name- 
ly, “imported,” at once throws them on 
the “mercies of the court,” i. ¢, the 
weak part of the American character, 
and at once they have willing benedicts. 
Since we first remember, almost, the Im- 
ported coach horse—of various and divers 
breeds—has, according to his oracles and 
champion knights, been on the verge of 
Sweeping supremacy as coach, carriage, 
surrey and phaeton horse, sires, but each 
succeeding season for twenty or more this 
flower of promise has bloomed only to 
wither and die under the glittering and 
penetrating rays reflected from the bril- 
liant escutcheon of native born trotting 
horse superiority. Cleveland bays, hack- 
neys, French coach, German coach, and 
even the beautiful Arabian, have been 
pitted against the American trotter, but 
singly and collectively they have had to 


lower their colors to the Columbian 
“boxers,” viz., American trotters, and 
the only way now left for the “trade 


mark” horse to get a ribbon 
society horse show, is in a class from 
which the plebian native product is 
barred. There is but one field of useful- 
ness from which the American trotter is 
by nature and cultivation barred, and that 
is as a heavy draft horse. In ail depart- 
ments of equine usefulness, from winning 
Grand Circuit purses to drawing heavy 
coaches, the trotting breed affords individ- 
uals for every station, and in the es- 
pecialiy prized class, coachers, the Amer- 
ican trotter is in a group all by himself 
at the top round of the ladder. He not 
only surpasses in conformation and intel- 
ligence, but he has the size, the quality, 
the action, the density of texture and dur- 
ability. He has the best feet, the best 
legs, the best body, the best head, the 
most elastic step, and speed withal. He 
is the least expensive to breed and raise, 
and brings the best price. He is the horse 
not only of the age, but of the species 
equinus, 


» even ata 





L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: At 
Mo., I found Frank Kitchen, who has 
about 20 trotting bred horses, headed by 
Woodwork Kitchen, son of Norwood, pac- 
ing 2:12%, dam by Brougham, son of 
Hambletonian. The sire of the horse is 
by Nutwood, and his dam by George 
Wilkes. Although a pacer, he has put 
three trotters and one pacer in the list, 
giving him five standard performers. Mr. 
Brown is handling for Mr. Kitchen Wood- 
work Kitchen, a colt by him, out of the 
dam of Dr. Keeley, by Almont King, a 
son of Rebo, the Nutwood horse brought 
to Clinton by a preacher. Mr. Kitchen 
has several colts out of his mare by Jim 
Monroe, Jr. This mare is by a grandson 
of Abdallah 15 and has a double cross to 
Blue Bull. Mr. Kitchen is using on his 
furniture wagon a son of First National, 
by Banker, and the first colt ever sired 
by Woodwork Kitchen. They make a 
great business team, and are nice drivers. 
The Kitchen colt is threatened with speed. 
I saw the stallion, his sire, driven through 
the streets and over crossings, and I 
never saw a better gaited one nor one 
harder to throw off of his feet. 

I went around to see the Messick Broth- 
ers and Almont King. This is a grand 
looking horse, and seems to be in his 
prime. He is not showing his age. The 
boys tell me the most of his colts have 
been picked up and shipped out of the 
country. I found them driving a pacing 
2-year-old by Walnut Boy, dam by Wood- 
ford Knox, 24 dam by Patchen Volun- 
teer 1441, son of Godfrey's Patchen, son of 
George M. Patchen, dam by Volunteer, 
son ot Hambletonian, 24 dam by Mam- 
brino Paymaster. This was one of the 
mares brought out from New York, and 
the dam of this colt was sold at the ad- 
ministrator’s sale of the estate of Charles 
Chappell, with Hilga, now owned by L. 
E. Chappell, at Springfield, Mo., and the 
dam of Gyp Walnut, 2:08%. Some one 
selected some right good ones when they 
came to Missouri. The Woodford Knox 
mare, dam of Knox “Walnut, was sold at 
the Chappell sale almost dead with dis- 
temper, for $135, and afterwards fell into 
the hands of her present owner, Mr. John 
Barker of Shawnee Mound, Mo., who 
started her in several races. She is a 
handsome compact sound pacing mare, 
and would be noticed in any company. 
Mr. Barker at the time had a half mile 
track on his farm, and was handling 
several besides this mare, one of them 
quite a trotter was George M., sire of the 
mare that was given a mark of 2:30 by 
Mr. Brown in a dead heat with O’Grattan 
at Belton, Mo., in 1900. 

Mr. Barker thought he was out of the 
business at the close of the late depression 
in horse matters, but he finds on taking 
an inventory that he has the Woodford 
Knox mare and her two-year-old colt, 
Knox Walnut, and the mare bred back 
and in foal to Walnut Boy, 2:11%; a half 
sisver to the mare with the 2:30 mark, by 
George M., and another by a standard 


Clinton, 





nut, and his driving team, a black and a 


horse, both of these in foal to Knox Wal-- 














sorrel by a trotting horse called Joe! 
Bowers, and claimed to be standard. For 
@ man out of the business it would look 
as if he would soon be dangerously near 
being in the business far enough to make 
it quite profitable. 

Keep your eye on the RURAL WORLD 
for an advertisement of Cambrist 12287, 
the only Blue Bull stallion in Missouri, 
and as impressive a sire as there is in the 


country. If the fate of the Blue Bull 
family in the male line depended upon 
Cambrist, the family would live. I doubt 


if there is as much fashionable biood on 
the maternal side in any horse in the 
male descent In the whole family. The 
horse has a two-year-old record of 2:43, 
and has changed hands four times, from 
prices ranging from $500 to $2,500, the 
price paid. by his present owner, who is 
fortunately circumstanced to.give the 
horse an opportunity to show what there 
is in him. Some of the best breeders in 
Missouri will use him in 190l—and we 
shall soon see the young Cambrists up- 
holding the honor of Blue Bull blood. 
Fortunately he and his ancestors are reg- 
istered, and he won't be like the Sea- 
foams, credited to a myth—or like Roy 
Wilkes, 2:06%, who all we can claim in the 
face of the Register and Year Book, his 
dam is said to be by Blue Bull. Or Phil, 
sire of Spider, 2:25; Fred Douglas, 2:17%, 
and Netta W., 2:10%, who is not even 
given a record, is said to be by Blue 
Bull, although without any chance for a 
doubt, the black three-year-old filly taken 
to Columbus, Kansas, in 1869, and claimed 
to be by Wilson's Blue Bull, was a 
daughter of Blue Bull 75. Moore Brothers, 
five miles northwest of Clinton, have a 
pair of matched fillies, three and four 
by Walnut Boy, dam claimed to be stand- 
ard, that will make some millionaire a 
team he will be proud of. They are 
maiched in color and conformation. One 
has a white foot the other no white. It 
looks now as if the younger one would 
make the larger animal. They also have 
a colt in training by Walnut Boy, dam by 
Wilkomont, sire of Bertie R., 2:12, 2d 
dam by Chestnut Boy, son of Berger, 3d 
dam by Addison, son of Black Hawk, 5. 
If you believe half the people of Clin- 
ton think of this fellow, 2:08% won't long 
be the fastest record of the Walnut Boys, 
Central Missouri will show up some good 
ones in the next two years, and there are 
several of her sires that will be sought 
after, because it is no trouble to get men 
to hunt for speed, where they 
have already found it. 

Every one who has a Herschel, or An- 
teros, a Walnut Boy, or a John R. Gentry, 
does not need to be invited to see how 
much speed he has. He will pawn his 
watch and go without his supper, to see 
if he has got as much speed as the other 
fellow has already shown. Clinton has 
produced some of the fastest animals yet 
bred in Missouri, Here was the home of 
Laura T, 2:0944; Dan T., 2:164%; Blonda 
Redwood, 2:11, at 4 years; her sire, 2:18% 
at the same age, and her grandsire was 
the first Missouri bred three-year-old to 
pace tn 2:30. Mr. Colt is not now breed- 
ing. Mr, Cotton has moved away, but 
the Miraclis, 2:17%4; the Minnie C.’s, 2:12%, 
will come just the same. The descendants 
of the sires and dams, with stronger and 
better blood than any of them, are still in 
evidence on the old stamping ground, and 
more than one is likely to drop into the 
2:10 list, with the two already there. 

Springfield is the home of Black Dick, 
2:114%; Douglas T., sire of Alvin R., 2:14%; 
the trotter Pat Clare (4), 2:24, by Phallas, 
the one-time stallion king, and last, if at 
the present time, least, Major Brown, by 
Brown Hal 16935, 2:12%, Ist, 2d and 3d 
dams among the bluest of pacing blood, 
Brown Hal has 48 standard pacers to his 
credit, and among them the champion 
pacing stallion, Star Pointer, 1:594%, the 
only harness horse that has yet beaten 
two minutes. This colt is now owned by 
Mr. Link of the Link Milling Company 
of Springfield, who will give him a chance 
in the stud, and on the track, The next 








or others 


two-minute horse is as likely to come 
from the Ozark Hills as from any other 
part of Uncle Sam's dominion. 
KITTY MOON'S BREEDING. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Will you al- 
low me to call L. E. Clement's attention 
to an error in last and several other 
weeks’ letter in regard to ‘Kitty Moon's” 
breeding, especially as he asked for in- 
formation about “Charley Swift,"’ which 


he asserts to be her sire. 

“Kitty Moon” was raised near Sheldon, 
Mo., and is not by “Charley Swift" at all 
—but is out of an untraced mare by a 
ridgling son of “Charley Swift; also out 
of an untraced dam. Yours, etc., 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Sheldon, Mo., Dee. 8, 1900. 


GREAT BROOD MARES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Une of your 
correspondents in last week's Issue, 
answering an inquiry as to the horses in 
Missouri having great brood mares in 
their pedigree, gives Pat Clare 28,217, only 
four, which does not do him justice. As 
a matter of fact, he has on his dam's side, 
ist dam Clarinda, 2d dam Beatrice, 3d 
dam Mary Mambrino, and his fourth dam 
is Belle Wagner, from whom is descended 
in direct female line in addition to the 
three mentioned, Elvira and Nathalie. On 
his dam’s side also are Miss Russell, dam 
of Maud 8.; Belle, dam of Hambletonian, 
and of Bicara also a great brood mare, 
and Rodes Mare, dam of Lady Thorne, 
making six at least on his dam's side, in- 
cluding the best tvo perhaps in the list, 
aside from Green Mountain Maid and 
Beautiful Bells—viz., Miss Russell and 


Beatrice. 
On his sire’s side there are at least 
two—Betsy Trotwood, dam of Phallas, 


and Clara, dam of Dexter, and there may 
be others. This is at least right in the 
pedigree of Pat Clare I would like to 
know what other stallions there are in 
the state whose first, second and third 
dams are in the great brood mare list, 
if any of your correspondents know of 
such. SUBSCRIBER. 

Springfield, Mo. 

————— 

Mr. Charles Askins of Marion, IIl., the 
well-known trainer of hunting dogs, in a 
private letter to one of the editors of the 
RURAL WORLD, writes: I have had fair 
success at the State Field Trials with my 
dogs, having won second derby at the 
Indiana Field Trial; second Derby Illi- 
nois, and second all-age, Illinois; second 
Derby, Kentucky, and third and fourth 
all-age, Kentucky; and shall attend the 
Missouri Field Trial at Paris the coming 
week, where I hope to do still better. 
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j THE RICH HILL, MO., FAIR. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Thinking that 
you would like to hear from Rich Hill, as 
you had such a pleasant visit with us at 
the fair last fall, I take pleasure in ad- 
vising you that the Rich Hill Fair Associ- 


good fairs, good racing, 
like to see good racing. 
tion of officers 
the president, secretary 
were re-elected, that is, Herman 

still president, and John D. Moore 
retary. The matter of the management of 
the meeting was referred to the secretary, 
with the executive committe as his ad- 
visors. We will have a racing matinee 
of three days on or about June 18th. The 
fall meeting will probably be arranged 
with a view to the best interests of the 
circuit As the circuit is now con- 
templated it will probably give our date 
about August 20th. The racing will be the 
feature of the Rich Hill Fair Association 
in 1901. We think that a good matinee of 
three days in June will be appreciated by 
the Western horsemen, as well as by the 
people of our vicinity. SUBSCRIBER 


and people who 
The annual elec- 
occurred yesterday, and 
and treasurer 

Loeb ts 


is sec- 


LITTLE HORSES. 


A friend of mine who tries to have ideas 
in variance with those’ of the greater per 
cent of his fellow-creatures, wishes me 
to put in a plea for small horses. He 
seems to think they are entitled to a 
certain amount of space on this mundane 
sphere; that they are some good. 
Strangely enough, and I presume the fact 
will oceasion him some surprise, I find 
the task both an easy and an acceptable 
one, although I believe he thought to an- 
noy me by the request. I have little data 
to write an article from, but such as | 
have will suffice, says George M. Hatch in 
“Turf, Farm and Home.” Let us take 
Justin Morgan, the founder of the favor- 
ite New England roadster family. A small 
horse himself, he could outtrot for a long 
or a short distance any horse in his sec- 
tion, or pull a bigger load than the best 
of them. The littl Morgans have a 
world-wide fame. What about that fam- 
ous little bundle of wires, Goldsmith Maid, 
which, in her day met and defeated the 
fleetest horses of the entire country? The 
most famous trotter of her time, this 
little mare, with nerves and muscles like 
the finest of Damascus steel, has to her 
credit the marvelous feat of 332 heats in 
2:30 or better, and that at a time when 
2:30 was not slow for any horse. This 
indicates to some extent her powers and 
capabilities. What shall we say about 
Bismarck, 2:134, by Bayard Wilkes, 2:11%? 
Doesn't he well come in the category of 
small horses? He brought his owner $1,- 
000, and the purchase was a very profitable 
one. How about Hopeful, 2:14%, which 
for years had a faster record than any 
horse foaled in Maine? In fact, his rec- 
ord held good until Nelson, 2:09, com- 
menced smashing records. What about 
Ada P., 2:09%, Maine's fastest pacing 
mare? If the little horses were cast out 
Ada P. would never have been known to 
fame. Cephas, 2:11%, the fastest Maine 
bred trotting gelding, properly comes in 
the class I am writing about, I should say. 
Now, I do not think these are isolated in- 
stances. Just look at many of the most 
famous of turf performers—those who 
have stood the racing test, and see if the 
majority of these would not come under 
the head of small horses. 

The smal! horse has less of weight to 
carry in proportion to his bone and mus- 
cular development, consequently there are 
fewer small horses which break down 
than of those which are larger. What 
class of horses do we find our physicians 
driving? I do not mean by this the ad- 
vertising “show'’ teams of the city prac- 
titioners, but the useful nag of the coun- 
try doctor, whose drives are from ten to 
fifty miles. Small horses in almost every 
ease, The doctor may begin with large 
horses, but the small ones are the only 
ones that are in at the finish, by the 
plain law of the survival of the fittest, 
The big, stylish horses of the city phy- 
siclan will doubtless be heard of as doing 
their twenty or twenty-five miles in two 
hours, but watch and see if he don't have 
a new team as often as two years, for 
our reads, hilly and broken as they are, do 
not admit of big horses standing up to 
their work. The farmer would often be 
the better off for employing a pair of 
small horses to do the work, for they will 
do the work and cost less, both first cost 
and in expense of keeping, than the 
Westerners. They will also move more 
nimbly, thus saving time. 

Don’t make the common mistake of 
thinking that small horses are not salable. 
A horse weighing from 800 to %0 pounds 
doesn’t go begging for a customer if he 
possesses the requisite style and action, 
The dealer may be “looking” for big 
horses, but he will buy the small one at 
a good price, for he can always find a 
place for those of the right sort, for such 
have their place on the road and an op- 
portunity to win laurels in the show ring. 








In 1900—to-@ay—what was in 1892 but 
hoped for is the exact standing of Axtell. 
We can never forget what his turf career 


His sons and daughters are already be- 
ginning to take their places in the lists of 
sires and dams, and his position as a sire 
of uniform and extreme natural speed, is 
secure as one of the most remarkable 
living. The demonstration of this came 
early. It was confirmed in 184, whea no 
less than seven of his colts beat 2:30 in 
their two-year-old form—a circumstance 
unparalleled—and the returns of every 
after year have clinched the conviction. 
I chronicle this with the feeling of per- 
sonal pleasure that it brings to me, be- 
cause I fell in love with Axtell when I 
first saw him, and because ci my un- 
shaken belief in that oldest and most 
highly-tried of breeding maxims, “Breed 
to the winner,” of which he is one of the 
most striking embodiments. 


Mr. H. H. Hamer. Dear Sir: | had a 
mare in my care belonging to Mr. H. H. 
Orendorf of Canton, Ill. She had an ex- 
tremely bad Fistula. 





was used, and 
cured her easily. 


to my great 


that. ANIEL RICKCREEK, 


Ipava, Ill. 








1,018,000 bu. winter. 








ation is still in the field in the interest of 


was, but it has assumed secondary im- 
portance beside what his position as a| 
sire now is. Eight years have brought 
him over fifty standard performers, with 
Elloree, 2:08%; Praytell, 4, 200%; Mar- 
guerite A., 2:12%; Tessie 8., 2:124¢; Axmere, 

2:13%, and Axtello, 2:15, at their head. 


We tried a pro- 
fessional veterinary from Peoria, Ill., one 


claiming to be an expert in such cases, |} rH Book of wesentative Works and is 
but he failed to cure her. A veterinary the century ronay ay tor delivery. 
Handso me- 
in Canton said she could not be cured. ly Illustrat-§ But forthe noble contribu- 
, . ed by thirt 7 tion of the world's greatest 
I am glad to say that Hamer’s Sure Cure oo. wf the Q artists this book could not 


surprise 


I sold her to a horse 
buyer for a good price. You can always 
rely on me re a medicine like 


THE IOWA final report gives the yield 


of corn for that State as 345,065,000 bu., the |? (4 isoat Book wR 
largest ever raised, and of wheat 21,298,000 
bu., including 20, 280, 000 bu. spring and If you also wish to send postage, enclose i0 cts. 
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41! harness, old or new, is made 
and wear 








Pliable and a look bette 
longer—by the use o: : 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever disenvered. 
many times its cost by improved appearance: aod in ae 


Sold everywhere in cans—ail sizes. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 








stone Mammoth 298 and € 
Day Star 22, first and seco 
the head of our herd. 


FOR SALE! 


Sixty good black Missouri and Ken 


tucky Jacks and Jennets. Lime- 


lermont 115, sons of Superior Mammoth 124 and 

nd premium jacks at the World’s 
L. M. MONSEES & SONS, 

Props. of Limestone Valley Farm, SMITHTON, NO. 


Fair, 1893, at 








WIND MILL POWER 





John Goss of Parke Co., Ind., has been 
trying wind mill power on his farm, and 
in the “Rural New Yorker” says we built 
a barn and put a 12-foot wheel on it. The 
shafting in %.inch steel, bolted to angle 
irons inside of a 12x12-inch wooden mast 
made of 4x4 timbers bolted together every 
four feet, with four-inch blocks between 
the timbers. The tower on barn is six 
feet high and six feet square: the mast 
goes through the center of tower and is 
placed about two feet from the end of 
barn, so it takes up but little room. The 
top of wheel is about 50 feet from the 
ground. People laughed at us, and pre- 
dicted all manner of failures. Now what 
can it do? Well, in a good wind it will 
cut, shred and elevate the fodder into 
the second story as fast as one hand can 
feed the fodder cutter. We 
grind corn, or rye, or oats, 
or fine. We grind all our 
ily use on the mill. 
self-regulating. 


can also 
either coarse 
meal for fam- 
It is self-feeding and 
We can grind 2 bushels 
of corn without going near the mill ex- 
cept to pull it into the wind. We shell 
the corn by wind-power. In a heavy 
wind we run both grinder and fodder cut- 
ter to their fullest capacity, and then 
have power to spare. Stormy days in the 


winter are nearly always windy. The 
beauty of it is one can do nearly all the 
work by oneself. With hay at $10 to $14 
per ton, it is an easy matter to figure the 
profit. If the fodder is put up in good 
shape and hauled in early horses and 
cattle will eat nearly every bit of it. 
The entire cost of windmill, grinder and 
fodder cutter was about $130. This also 


includes the mast and tower. As soon as 
able we are intending to add a corn ele- 
vator, wood saw and well. We are well 
pleased with our outfit. 


THE TROTTER AS A COACH HORSE. 


One of the most notable things at the 
recent sale in Chicago was the number of 
trotting bred horses that were bought to 
be converted into bang tails, says the 
“Horse Breeder."' One of the most notice- 
able cases of this kind came when Joy- 


maker (2:154%) was put up. The contend- 


ing bidder for him was M. H. Tichnor, 
whose bid was $2,600. After the colt was 
struck off for $2,700, some one asked the 


above named gentleman whom he was bid- 
ding for, and he replied for himself, say- 
ing: “If I had got him, I would have had 
his tail off in less than an hour.” 

People who own horses for the 
ure they afford them, are learning to ap- 
preciate the fact that there are other qual- 
ities that go to make up a carriage 
aside from high stepping. 
ing to believe with 
“the world do move," and that if they 
would keep abreast of the times they 
must have a little speed along with the 
high stepping. that cannot go 
faster than a hog are rapidly 


pleas- 


horse 
They are com- 


Uncle Rastus that 


Horses 
hobbled 


being superseded by their more nimble 
brothers, the American light harness 
horse, For one, we never could see how 
the breeders of hackneys and a similar 
class of horses ever got such a hold as 
they did when there are so many trotting 
bred horses on the market that can out- 
style and out show them in any place or 
way that they exhibit. 

MR. WHITNEY B BUYS A CRACK PAIR. 


Hexter announced last 
they had sold their blue 


Strauss & 
Wednesday that 


ribbon high steppers, Chesterfield and 
Challenger, to William C, Whitney, vice- 
president of the New York horse show. 
The price was not disclosed, but it is 
known to have been a long one, for the 
cross-matched pair of hackneyized trot- 
ters were in line for the championship of 
the show. 

Mr. Whitney happened to be in the ring 


when Samuel Hexter exhibited the roan 
and chestnut steppers in Class 45, and 
their beauty, style, action and manners 
attracted his attention before the judges 
singled them out for the first prize, After 
looking them over critically he asked Mr. 
Hexter the price of them. The equine 
beauties had scarcely left the ring with 
the blue ribbon on their headstalls when 


Mr. Whitney sent word that he would 
take the horses. He also decided to with- 
| draw the pair from all the other classes 
in which they had been entered, and they 
did not compete for the championship on 
Saturday night. That they might have 


won it is the opinion of many experts, for 
they carried off two blue ribbons on the 
first two days of the show, and have not 
been beaten. 

Both horses are standard bred trotters, 
as fashionably bred as the king of the 
turf, Chesterfield, the chestnut horse, is 


by Trombone Rex, 2:15%, a son of the 
horse that got Jay-Eye-See, 2:10, and his 


dam is by the sire of the dam 
of Alix, Challenger is by Lobasco, 
2:10%, a famous trotting stallion that de- 
feated Allerton, 2:09%, In a race when 


Attorney, 
2:038%. 








TROTTING BRED MARES 


Xx. Y¥. Z. TO ot ET. to reply to 
letters received applying for the trotting 
bred mares advertised to let in this paper. 
As there have been more than fifty appli- 
cants for the mares, this method is taken 
to save the time and labor of answering 
S80 many letters. The application of no 
one has yet been accepted and probably 
will not be until early in January, as the 
owner will not have time to give the mat- 
ter attention before. Half of the mares 
or more are in foal to an excellent stal- 
lion. The chief point desired is the best 
farm and location, and man for the busi- 
ness—taking pasturage, water, shelter and 
all other advantages into consideration. 
While nearness to St. Louis is desirable, 
other advantages will outweigh this. The 
right sort of a man as well as a farm is 
important All the mares must go to- 
gether to save expense and trouble. Di- 
vidine in smaller lots is out of the ques- 
tion. ‘1 the mares are registered as 
Stana. (or will be. A pair or two of the 
mare sight do moderate work when not 
suck ig their foals. The mares are all 
bree. *s and in good breeding condition. 
The ». ‘res all run from fifteen to sixteen 
hands high, and are all sound. These 
mares will be let for five years, dividing 
the foals equally at weaning time annu- 
ally, and a stallion also furnished if re- 
quired. 


X. Y. Z., care of RURAL WORLD. 


‘FOR SALE! 
A Sphinx Stallion 


Royal Arch, by Sphinx, best son of Elec- 
tioneer, dam Alice Onward, full sister of 
Acolyte (sold for $40,000) by Onward, dam 
Lady Alice by Almont. Royal Areh is 16 





hands high, weight about 1100 ibs. ; iperb 
style, blood bay, black points. A perfect 
model, conformation and disposition. Sure 


and grand breeder. Seven years old; never 
trained but has abundant speed. Also, six 
splendidly bred and fine individual brood 
mares in foal to RoyalArch. Aiso weanling 
colts and vearly fillys, same breeding. 

J. F. DAVIDSON, Hannibal, Mo. 


Only a Wind-Pufi 


But it may lose you 
the race. Horse 
won't bring as much 
at the sule. 
It Looxs Bap and in. 
dicates weakness, 
will re- 


Absorbine =": 


it and strengthen the 

joint without removing 

the hair or laying the 

horse up. $2.00 a bot- 

tle, delivered. 

W.F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
Springfleld,Ms 


FOR SALE! 


At pets vate treaty. Twelve Mares as follows. 
Three mares. standard bred; four mares, 
mm. 4.0 of Barney Wilkes; also five mares, 
standard bred, most all bays and trotti bred. 
Nine are under 4 years old. nog od oon ata bargain 
on account of my age po, ith. 
ARE spnden, Mo. 


R. R. station 4 miles Gorden City, M 


FOR SALE! 


Two first-class Benton County, Osage Ri - 
tom farms, lying half a mile apart, and ae caties 
from Warsaw, the county seat. two hundred and 
thirty-six acres in one, and three hundred and 
twenty-three acresin the other. For particulars, 
price and terms, address 


Wm. S. Shirk, Sedalia, Mo. 


ENGLISH Fire blooded ana extra 


fine stock. Your orders so 
L. K, HASELTINE, Bovcbenter, Grete Oo., Mo 


eats ca CATTLE. 


8 — bulls, fou choice betters 
wri wee 7 nate Ine. 


— CATTLE, 
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Berkshire H. Angora Goats, ht } Beobenn tne 
Golden Seabright chickens tose and eggs for 
sale. Call on or add 


J.J. LtTeBLL, Sturgeon, Me. 
SuORTUOM CATTLE ss 


“gout & M. Ry 3 3 w. Cox. 





“Greentela. Mo. 
Abeidevn-Anane Cattle. 
nee of ans “2 aaees 5 by montmen ta cae 24 heads 


2h, "pulls ~ Soaslen, Watso ; oo Judson, 
bein Go. Mo., J. T. WATSON, Mer, K. B. Sta. 


Shorthorn Heifers 





i 











FOR 8ALE—By Baron Champion 122702, and out of 
"s family, at a bargain if taken 
soon. Call on oF address 
POWE: LL BROB.. Lee's SUMMIT, Mo. 
aUCTIONEERS. 
H. WELLS GRAHAM, 
Live Steck and 
General Sales 


AUCTIONEER 


were. Terms reasonable. Write 


ble. oun 
pie Senses 


Box 356, Caiiticc he, Me. 










that horse was the champion. 
id Monument 
this daintily artistic volume 
. > “Field Flowers”’ 


FIELD'S to each person interested in 
Fund. Subscribe any amount 
desired. Subscriptionsas low 
(cloth bound, 8x11). as a cer- 

BOOK —e of subscription to 


subscribing to the 
POEMS $2 
as $1.00 will entitle donor to 
kK contains aselec- 





tom of Field's best and most 


Wor 1ld’s§ Dave been manufactured for 
Greatest 4 less thang. 

Artists. ; The fund created is divided 
ceualty between the family of the late Eugene 
Field and the Fund for the building of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address 


EUGENE FIELD me T SOUYEN ven Sourenie Fyne. 




















R. L. HARRIMANN, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, Bunceton, Me. Sales 

ws Ae bd dete oo Lifetime devoted to live stock. 
telling tor ~~ we every sngle of the business. Am 

mene Mt country. Terms 


vise barore fixing dates. 


is. W. LRee Ee fae 
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lowa’'s 
Write before claim! 











J. P. 
Box 13, Melville, [Minols. (near St. Louis.) 
(Newton's Patent.) 


DEWORNER Dohermer: 
TMoveanme [NSE 
ansroreberteaee tal “* DECATUR, ILL. 
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Home Cirele. 


LOVE THE OLD WIFE. 








Make the old wife young again; 
Twine the roses in her hair; 
Tell her, as you told her then, 
“You are wonderfully fair!’ 
Look into her eyes and say— 
Smile and say it through your 
“You are dearer every day 
Nearer, dearer with the years 


tears— 


Hold her hand in kindly grasp 
Once you pressed it to your lips, 
While its tender, velvet clasp 
Thrilled you to your finger tips. 
Kiss her faded cheek and brow 
With a love so warm and true 
They shall glow with crimson now, 
Blushing, as they used to do 


To the sunset of your lives 

Lead, oh, 
Love unto the end survives 

With the freshness of the dawn 
Drift, amid its golden gleams, 

Out across the sunlit seas, 
On a pillow made of dreams, 

And a couch of memories 

Nixon Waterman 


lead her gently on 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
THE FARMERS’ LIBRARY 





In regard to the libraries in the farmer's 
home, I indorse what Mr. Heaton says in 
a recent ‘““‘Week by Week.” I, too, wish 
that our farmers’ families had more and 
better reading. I think as does Mr. Hea- 
ton regarding the books he mentioned as 
being of the style I 
would not give such books house room if 
I could help it. I despise the trashy novel, 
too. I have no use for it whatever. I like 
a book that when | am through reading 
it, I feel paid for having read it. 

Go into the average farm home and you 
will find a few, say half a dozen, books 
of the kind Mr. these 
with a fine copy of the Scriptures, and the 


‘“namby-pamby” 


Heaton mentions; 


county paper, and perhaps a metropolitan 
constitute the reading matter 
Then if by chance the 
subject of reading is mentioned, you 
will hear a remark something like this: 
“I don't know why it is, but my family 
doesn’t seem to care a thing about read- 
ing.’ 

Is it any wonder? One farmer that I 
have in mind in particular, is quite a 
himself, or would be if he were 
able to buy all the books he 
read. He has been very careful to pur- 
chase books of the style mentioned, when, 
if the same amount of money were spent 
in buying books of the right kind and 
in the right place, he would have fur- 
nished his family with five times the 
amount of reading he now has, and of a 
kind that all would have read, too. I was 
at his home a few weeks ago, and he 
was telling me of a book agent that had 
been there a few days before selling such 
nice Bibles and other books, and that he 
had agreed to take a copy of ‘Mother, 
Home and Heaven.” He paid $2.75 for the 
second best binding. He said: “I think 
this book will be so nice for the girls.”’ 

How I wished I could have spent that 
money in books for those girls. I would 
have purchased five times as much read- 
ing for the money, and that which 
was readable. I venture the assertion that 
neither of the girls will ever read the 
book when they do get it, and Ill not 
blame them if they don’t. MARGARET 

Mirabile, Mo. 


newspaper, 
for the family. 


reader 
wanted to 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 





Thanksgiving is past and Christmas, the 
blessed gift time, is nearing; shall | tell 
the sisters of the gifts in my Christmas 
box? While none of the gifts are costly 
or elaborate, yet each will represent some 
of my own work, and none can tell of the 
tender, loving thoughts that are crochet- 
ed, embroidered and stitched into each. 
For mother, who always comes first, is an 
embroidered tray cloth and a laundry bag 
to hang in her bedroom to put soiled col- 
lars, cuffs and handkerchiefs in. Such 
small articles are apt to get astray before 
the weekly wash is gathered up. As I 
know her toilet set, pillow shams and 
splasher, are a combination of pink and 
white, 1 made the bag of white, embroid- 
ered with pink wash silk, with pink rib- 
bons to hang it by. I shall probably add 
a silver dessert spoon, and shall also put 
in a dessert spoon forthe dear father, Such 
spoons are suitable for eating soup. As it 
is difficult to select presents for a man 
after one goes beyond the range of slip- 
pers, muffler and handkerchiefs, I thought 
a silver spoon would be useful and remind 
him of his daughter, though she be ab- 
sent. 

For the mother-in-law, who is an in- 
valid, there is a pair of crocheted slippers 
with lambswool soles, warm and com- 
fortable. Another pair will go to a sister 
whose numerous family of little ones oft- 
en calls her out in the middle of the night 
to doctor for croup and earache. With 
the slippers handy she may be saved cold 
feet many times. 

A nice sofa cushion will go to make 
comfortable the evenings of the old fath- 
er-in-law as he rests after the day’s toil. 
And another goes to a dear old auntie, 
and the uncle will receive a pair of warm 
woolen socks. For the sister, whose 
toilet accessories are blue and _ white, 
there is a laundry bag of blue, embroid- 
ered in white, and a combing towel 
trimmed in blue. Another combing towel 
trimmed in red will go to niece. 

For a sister who is wearing mourning 
there is a dainty cambric handkerchief, 
trimmed with footing edged with black 
silk tatting. Another white handkerchief, 
trimmed with white tatting edge and in- 
sertion, goes to a sister who has not mas- 
tered the intricacies of tatting making. 
For other sisters, and sister-in-laws, there 
are dainty doileys of embroidery, Batten- 
burg lace and fish net work. Little hand- 
kerchief cases of pink, trimmed with 
white silk and baby ribbon, go to the little 
nieces. For a dear old friend there is a 
toilet set of mats for the toilet stand, cov- 
er for soap dish, and husher crocheted 
of white knitting cotton, trimmed with 
pink saxony. For my own dear ones I 
shall purchase mufflers, slippers and such 
presents as are needed, and will be useful. 
I have thought perhaps a description of 
the contents of my Christmas box might 
assist some sister who is making out her 
list of Christmas gifts, and is often puz- 
zled, as I am, what to make. 

MRS. F. J. EDWARDS. 

Seward Co., Neb. 


MHS. WINSLOW'S ‘SOOTHING SYRUP 


® Has used for er SIXTY YBDARS by 

M ELTON of a MOTHERS for their OHILDREN 

ans EETHING, bey PERFECT SsvUc- 
t 

Cc 








1 
“ESS. It SOOTHES OHL SOFTENS 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND o 
OLIC, and is A. best remedy for DIAR- 
RHGA, Sold 7 Deeapists - every part of 
the world. Be s pA and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Wins- 
low's 5 Soothing Syrup,”’ ong take no other kind. 


Twenty-five pte -4 a bottle. 
eosee COCO COO Ce 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SERVING FOOD TO THE SICK. 


How few realize that daintiness and 
neatness are of the greatest consequence 
when waiting on the sick. Especially are 
they requisite when providing food for 
them. A little in a dainty dish will tempt 
the appetite when a quantity will seem 
repulsive. Recently a careless nurse car- 
ried a large bowl of soup to the bed of an 
invalid. The latter glanced at it, and ex- 
claimed: “Oh, what a bowl full!" An- 
other told me that during an illness she 
felt as if she wanted chicken broth. The 
cook sent it to her in an old yellow dish, 
and the first sight of that dish full of 
broth disgusted her so that she could not 
eat any. How much better it would be 
to give the sick one the second dish, 
rather than to thus destroy the 
she may have for food with a super- 
abundance at first. 

_ If some dainty dishes are 
tray covered with a spotless tray cloth or 
napkin, and with all spoons and dishes 
perfectly clean, the most fastidious appe- 
tite will be tempted to try a little Let 
all the things required for a meal be taken 
to the room at once, if possible Do not 
neglect spoons or salt or sugar, if anyone 
is at all likely to be required. 
times the sick one would prefer to do 
without, even though the 
very much desired, rather 
extra trouble, or have the moving around 
and the opening and closing of the doors 


desire 


placed on a 


For some- 


article may be 


than make 


necessary to procure it 
Then, if the food served is to be warm, 





be sure that it is warm enough to be 
good. A cold egg, or luke-warm coffee or 
to some; and any 
one of those can be taken to an invalid 
dipping the 
cups into hot water before putting the 
food on them, or the drinks into them. 
Dipping dishes into hot water does not 


tea is very unsavory 


nice and hot by plates or 


injure them as does putting them about 
the stove to heat. 

If flowers are at hand, a few placed on 
the tray will brighten it wonderfully, and 
are most always appreciated. Of course, 





it is necessary to avoid using any flowers 
about the meal that have a strong or a 
disagreeable odor, 

Quiet and gentle movements are best 
in the sick room Anything like 
or rushing around has a tendency to make 
a weak nervous. Hiumor all | 
“whims’’ and “fancies’’ when it is ton 


haste 
person 
sible to do so. Anything like opposition 
is apt to irritate or vex sick people. We 
all like to have our 
looked or treated with tolerance, 
It is best, 


peculiarities over- 
at least 
always, to consult the phy- 


sician in regard to the diet Give food 
only that is perfectly safe for the invalid } 
to take MILL MINTURN 


Appanoose Co., Lowa. 


Written for the RURAL WORI 
THE FOOD ELEMENT 

I should like to add a few remarks to 
those of Mr. Bird and Mr. Wing on the 
subject of diet. It is one on which there 
is a great difference of opinion. A whole- 
some diet does not mean a heavy diet. 
Speaking generally the foods which cost 
the most are not the most wholesome, 
and those which cost but little are richest 
in tissue building elements. As we find 
three fertilizing elements necessary for 
the growth of plants, viz.: Potash, phos- 
phoric acid and nitrogen, and that these 
elements must be perfectly proportioned 
to one another to obtain the highest de- 
velopment or yield; so we find three neces- 
sary for the development and mainten- 
ance of the human body. These are pro- 
tein, fats and carbohydrates. The tissue 
building elements are contained in protein 
alone; neither fats nor corbohydrates can 
replace the waste in tissue constantly tak- 


D 
8. 








ing place. 

Human food is prepared that it may be 
appetizing and attractive in appearance; 
but simply because a thing “ 
it does not follow that it is wholesome. 


tastes good” 


The sirloin of beef is no more digestible 
or nutritious than round or rib, although 
it is more tender. Expensive food ma- 
terials are like expensive articles of 
adornment; they are very nice if one can 
afford them, but they are not economical. 
The student does not need the same food 
elements that the 16-hour per day farm 
hand does; for the brain worker needs 
comparatively little of carbohydrates and 
fats. The most healthful food is that 
which is best fitted to the wants of the 
user. Prof. Voits’ standard for daily diet 
for a laboring man at moderate muscular 
work gives protein .26 pounds, fats .12 
pounds, carbohydrates 1.10 pounds, fuel 
value 3,056 calories. 

By obtaining our protein from the 
legumes we get it pure. Personally I pre- 
fer them to flesh, as my experience has 
shown me that a vegetarian diet is the 
best—best for health and best for the 
pocketbook. T. E. MOORE. 

Washington Co., Ark. 


CHEERFULNESS. 





Cheerfulness is a great safeguard of 
character. A wise devotional writer, in 
answer to the question: ‘‘How are we to 
overcome temptations?” says: ‘‘Cheerful- 
ness is the first thing, cheerfulness is the 
second, and cheerfulness is the third.” 
Nothing can be more true. Half the 
battle of the spiritual life consists in keep- 
ing up a cheerful spirit. How many 
Christians fail at just this point! “I can 
find a hundred zealous, working Chris- 
tians,”” says a recent writer, “where I 
can find a single Christian, who, under 
the o’erbrooding love of God, sits like a 
robin on its bough singing and swinging, 
without one trouble in its heart, one dis- 
cord in its minstrelsy.” ‘‘No one can con- 
tend successfully with spiritual foes so 
long as his heart is full of forebodings 
and his mind of prophesies of defeat. 
Faint heart never won anything worth 
winning, whereas victories have been won 
against fearful odds by troops that have 
been suddenly flushed with confidence by 
some good news. ‘“‘An ounce of cheerful- 
ness,”’ says good Thomas Fuller, a pre- 
eminently cheerful man, “is worth a 
pound of sadness, to serve God with.”’ 


BABY WITH CROUP 





It must be borne in mind that there 
are two varieties of croup. The serious 
kind comes on gradually and is very 
grave. The spasmodic croup’. which 
comes unannounced, is most common. 
The child goes to bed well, possibly has 
a slight cold. In the middle of the 
night it awakens, very much frightened, 
with a harsh cough, greatly oppressed 
for breath and seemingly about to choke 
to death. Remember the child fs not 
going to die, but relief is demanded as 
soon as possible. If a warm bath at 100 
degrees Fahrenheit can be quickly pre- 
pared it will aid greatly in causing relax- 
ation. To a child under three years of 
age a teaspoonful of syrup of ipecac may 
be given every fifteen minutes until 


vomiting occurs, which usually gives 
great relief. A mustard foot bath and rub- 





bing the neck and chest with warm oil 





also help to bring comfort.—Exchange. 








New England 


BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SAY. 


In speaking of a person’s faults 
Pray don’t forget your own; 

Remember, those with homes of glass 
Should seldom throw a stone. 

If we have nothing else to do 
But talk of those who sin, 

‘Tis better we commence at home, 
And from that point begin. 


We have no right to judge a man, 
Until he’s fairly tried; 

Should we not like his company, 
We know the world is wide. 

Some may have faults—and who has not! 
The old as well as young; 

Perhaps we may, for aught we know, 
Have fifty to their one. 


I'll tell you of a better plan— 
You'll find it works full well 

To try your own defects to cure 
Before you others’ tell; 

And though I sometimes hope to be 
No worse than some I know, 

My own shortcomings bid me let 
The faults of others go. 


Then let us all when we commence 
To slander friend or foe, 

Think of the harm one word may do 
To those we little know. 





Conservatory 


NCLUDING room, board, etc., 
all at our expense; any 
other conservatory or college if 


preferred. Send for our finely 
illustrated booklet showing just 
how hundreds of girls have 
earned, through us, a complete 
musical education, by simply 


Getting Subscriptions 


The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Saturday Evening Post 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 














NINE “OUNCES OF PREVENTION.” 





Never lean with the back upon anything 
that is cold, 

Never take warm drinks and then im- 
mediately go out into the cold. 

Keep the back, especially between the 
shoulder blades, well covered; also the 
chest well protected. In sleeping in a 
cold room establish the habit of breathing 


|}through the nose, and never with the 


mouth open. 

Never go to bed with cold or damp feet. 

Never omit regular bathing, for, unless 
the skin is in active condition, the cold 
will close the pores and favor conges- 
tion or other diseases. 

After exercise of any kind, never ride 
in an open carriage or near the window 
of a train for a moment; 
to health and even life. 

When hoarse, speak as little as pos- 
sible until the hoarseness is recovered 
from, else the voice may be permanently 
lost or difficulties of the throat be pro- 
duced 

Merely warm the back by the fire, and 
never continue keeping the back exposed 
to heat after it has become comfortably 
warm. To do otherwise is debilitating. 

When going from a warm atmosphere 
keep the mouth closed, 
so that the air may be warmed by its pas- 
sage through the nose ere it reaches the 
lungs.--Table Talk. 


it is dangerous 


into a cooler one, 


CANDY RECIPES. 

BROWN SUGAR CANDY.—Three cups 
of brown sugar. One cup of milk. One- 
half pound of walnuts or pecans. One- 
half tablespoonful of butter. Cook sugar 
and milk and butter, and when it sugars 
around the edge of the pan add the nuts, 
chopped fine. 

PEANUT CANDY.—Boil together two 
cups of molasses, one cup of brown sugar, 
one tablespoonful of table- 
spoonful of vinegar. Having cracked and 
rubbed the skin from the peanuts, put 
them into buttered pans and when the 
candy is done pour over the nuts. Cut 
into squares while warm. 

CREAM CANDY.—Place over the fire in 
a granite saucepan, three cupfuls of gran- 
ulated sugar, with half a cupful each of 
water and vinegar. Boil rapidly without 
stirring until it begins to change color. 
Have some ice water at hand and begin 
“trying’’ the candy by dropping into half 
a cupful of ice water about half a tea- 
spoonful of the boiling mixture. When it 
will “‘snap,’’ remove from the fire and 
pour at once into pie tins. 
the kettle. Allow it to become cold enough 
to handle, then add any flavoring extract 
preferred, remove from the tins and begin 
at once to pull, continuing this process 
until it is perfectly white, working with 
all possible rapidity and in a warm place. 
Form into neat bars, or cut at once into 
short pieces with a shears. This will keep 
for some time if securely covered and 
kept in a dry place. 


butter, one 


Do not scrape 





MINCE MEAT RECIPES 





WITH APPLES.—Two bowls of chopped 
apples, one bowl of chopped meat, one- 
fourth pound of suet, grated rind and 
juice of one lemon, two teacups of mo- 
lasses, one large teaspoon each of cinna- 
mon and cloves, one nutmeg, one pound 
of raisins, one-half pound of English cur- 
rants, one-fourth pound of preserved cit- 
ron cut fine, one quart of boiled cider and 
sugar and salt to taste. 

WITHOUT MEAT.—Five crackers rolled 
fine, two cups hot water, two cups sugar, 
one cup raisins, chopped; one cup mo- 
lasses, one-half cup vinegar (fill the cup 
with water), one-half cup butter, one tea- 
spoonful each of cinnamon, cloves and 
salt, one-half teaspoonful pepper and nut- 
meg. 

HOME-MADE VINEGAR.—Fill a gallon 
jar two-thirds full of apple parings, and 
cores; then fill with boiling water; 
luke warm add three or four “compressed 
yeast” cakes dissolved, or one-half cupful 
of good home-made yeast, and one cup- 
ful of molasses; stir thoroughly and let 
stand in a warm place three weeks; then 
strain; keep well covered to prevent the 
flies from getting into it. 


when 


ONIONS FOR COLD. 





Onions are a valuable remedy for colds 
in children—adults as well. To make 
enion syrup for colds, slice an onion fine 
and cover with New Orleans molasses and 
a very little water; then cook until quite 
thick. It is no trouble to get the little 
ones to take this. If your baby coughs 
hoarse at night, grease a cloth with lard 


or vaseline, cover with a raw mashed 
onion and bind on the throat after heat- 
ing the remedy. You may ward off an at- 
tack of croup by so doing. Give also a 
teaspoonful of vaseline with a little sugar. 
~Exchange. 


GEO. A. HEYL, Washington, IIL, has 
for sale a lot of fine birds. See ad. on 


Remember, curses, sometimes like 
Our chickens, “roost at home.’ 
Don't speak of others’ faults until 

We have none of our own 


oct — 
| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
| LAUNDERING WHITE SHIRTS. 


| 


Selected. 


| To be able to launder a white shirt prop- 
lerly is an accomplishment of which any 
| lady may be proud. If you have had your 
| patience tried by finding the linen dingy 
and the collars and cuffs limp after they 
| return from the washerwoman, try the 
following plan of washing and ironing 
them, and we think you will be satisfied 
with the result. 

The washing is just as important as the 
ironing, for unless the linen is clear and 
white, the most careful polishing will 
not hide the defect. Soft water should 
be used if you can obtain it. Wash thor- 
oughly through one water, boil a few min- 
utes in good suds made by dissolving Gold 
Dust washing powder in hot water, 


moved, having a little bluing in the last 
water. When dry, prepare a cold starch 
by dissolving two tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered starch in one and one-half cupfuls 
of cold water. The amount of starch re- 
quired varies a little, as an old shirt 
requires more than a new one, Wet the 
bosom and cuffs in water as hot 
can bear your hands; wring dry, 
them in the cold starch, moving them 
about until every thread of linen is wet 
with it. Wring them and roll up half an 
hour before ironing. This is superior to 
the old method of cooking the starch, and 
is less work. 

Iron the body and sleeves of the shirt 
first, then the cuffs and last the bosom. A 
board the size and shape of a shirt bosom, 
coverc | with three or four thicknesses of 
flannel, then with a clean white cloth, is 
very convenient in this stage of this work. 
Slip this inside of the shirt, stretch the 
bosom smoothly upon it and rub with a 
damp cloth. Then fron until perfectly dry. 
The polishing is given by pressure and re- 
peated motion with a heavy iron. 

KANSAS HOUSEKEEPER. 





then dip 





GOLDEN HINTS FOR PARENTS 





If you ‘correct your child In public, do 
so in a way that will not humiliate him— 
be as careful of his feelings as if he were 


grown. Never correct in anger. Do not 
judge hastily. When a misdemeanor is re- 
ported, even by an older person, do not 


condemn the child unheard. Teach polite- 
ness in the home, one to another. The 
small boy appreciates being treated as a 
little man, who is expected to show defer- 
ence to mother and sister. Of course, 
father must set the example. 
a set of company manners and another set 
for home. Teach reverence for the aged, 
pity for the infirm, kindness to animals. 
Make Christmas, birthdays, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Easter, May day—each and all sweet 
times to be remembered all through life. 
Celebration need not be costly, a birth- 
day cake or cookie, a new ribbon, a book, 
a flower, kisses, good wishes, kindnesses 
of word and deed, furnish a catalog from 
which the poorest ean make selection of 
tributes.—Ex. 





HOW TO CONQUER WORRYING 


Bishop Vincent gives 
rules for conquering worry: 

Consider what must be involved in the 
truth that God is infinite and that you 
are a part of his plan. 

Cultivate a spirit of gratitude for daily 
mercies. 

Realize worrying is an enemy 
destroys your happiness. 

Realize that it ean be cured by per- 
sistent effort. 

Attack it definitely, as something to be 
overcome. 

Realize that it has never done, and never 
can do, the least good. It wastes vitality 
and impairs the mental faculties. 

Help and comfort your neighbor. 

Forgive your enemies and conquer your 
aversions. 

The world is what we make it. For- 
ward, then! Forward in the power of 
faith, forward in the power of truth, for- 
ward in the power of friendship, forward 
in the power of freedom, forward in the 
power of hope, forward in the power of 
God! 


these helpful 


which 





Poultry Yard. 


MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION. 
E. E. Codding, President, Sedalia, Mo.; 
Mrs. E. A. Creel, Secretary, Carrollton, 
Mo. 

THE BATES CO., MO., POULTRY AN 

PET STOCK ASSOCIATION, first annual 

exhibit, Dec. Pe, 1900, at Butler, Mo. 
W. W. GRAVES, President. 








Butler, Mo. 








MISSOURI POULTRY MEETINGS AND 
SHOWS. 
State poultry meeting and show at Fay- 
ette, Mo., December 10-14, 1900. Mrs, E. 
A. Creel, Carrollton, Mo., Secr tary. 








POULTRY SHOW NEXT MONTH. 





The St. Louis Fanciers’ Association will 
give their seventh annual exhibition of 
poultry, pigeons and pet stock at the Coli- 
seum, January 7 to 12, 191. The premium 
list is being prepared and the judges will 
be named soon. The executive officers 
of this year’s show are Frank Griese- 
dieck, president; J. A. Francisco, 
tary, and Henry Steinmesch, treasurer. 


secre- 


GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Of late years 
autumn lingers into winter, and winter 
into spring. December came in as mild 
as a lamb. I look for winter to go out 
like a roaring lion. Our breeding stock 
are all comfortably housed for the winter. 
The Premier incubator is safely moved 
and set up in the new concrete house. 
The hens are laying well, and we are sav- 
ing all the good shaped eggs with which 
to set the incubator. Each egg is marked 
from the nest with the initials of the breed 
and day of month laid. I like to have 
the eggs marked this way so that when 
the hatch comes off | can see which hatch 
best, if there is any difference. When 
I set a hen | usually gather the eggs 
and set them the same day laid, but to set 
200 eggs in winter they cannot well be 
saved up all in one day, even on an all 
the year round practical egg plant, es- 





then | 
rinse until every trace of soap is re-| 


as you} 


Do not have | 











DEALERS SELL THEM 
Charter Oak Stove & Range Co, 





this page and send for his 80-page il- 
lustrated catalog. 








MAKE THEM. ST. Louis. 





pecially in the month of December. Ac- 
cording to nature an eggs. is supposed to 
keep about 30 days in a condition to hatch, 
}as when the hen is running at large 
naturally. She will lay, upon an average, 
an egg every other day, and about M4 or 
15 eggs for a sitting. While I know 
that I can keep eggs thirty days in winter 
and then have them hatch well, I would 
|rather not have them over 10 days old, 
}and six days would be better. 

When eggs do not hatch well, the fault 
| is generally laid to the incubator, either 
natural or artificial, as the case may be. 
Hens can be kept in a condition to lay 
very well, and not be in condition for 
their eggs to hatch well. This applies 
more to the heavy than the light breeds. 
The heavy breeds closely confined in warm 
quarters in winter time and fed liberally 
on corn, will lay comparatively well, but 
it takes lots of work to get the chicks 
out of the shells, and when they are out 
their vitality is so impaired that it takes 
more careful work to raise them to three 
weeks old than it did to hatch them. It 
is better to give the heavy breeds wide 
range and light food if their eggs are to 
be used for incubation. 

Taking the ups and down of the business 
all along the line, I can turn out more 
chicks from a given number of Brown 
Leghorn eggs than any one other breed 
that I have kept. E. W. GEER. 

St. Francois Co., Mo, 


Save the eggs from the 
to use for 


best laying hens 
hatching, but have them mated 
to a pure bred cock, and in this way the 
laying qualities of the hens may be grad- 
ually improved. 


THE SEDALIA POULTRY SHOW. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: After a five 
days’ session, the seventh annual show of 
the Sedalia, Mo., Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association came to a close on the night 
of December 1. 

The finest bird scored by J. W. Wale, 
the poultry judge, was the Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock cockerel owned by G. M. 
Hoadley, living south of Sedalia, it being 
given a score of 94%, or within one-half 
point of the record of the best bird ever 
shown in this line. 

Good showings were also made by E. 
E. Codding on Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
and W. H. Ritchey on Black Langshans. 

The official awards were made public 
yesterday, as follows: 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS.—G. M. 
Hoadley, Sedalia—First, cock, 89; first, 
cockerel, 9444; second, pullet, 93%; first, 
pen, 186%. 

W. J. Roley, Sedalia.—First, hen, 92; 
second, hen, 91%; third, cockerel, 92%; 
first, pullet, 93%; third, pullet, 92%; second, 
pen, 185 3-16; third, cock, 88%; third, pen, 
183%. 


W. E. Bowersock, Sedalia—Third, hen, 
90%. 

Mrs. L. Carpenter, Sedalia—Second, 
cockerel, 93%. 

L. A. Osborne, Sedalia—Second, cock, 
83%. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS.—A. L. 
Dickman, Sedalia—First, cox k, 914%; first, 
second and third, hen, 93%, 98% and 93; 
first, second and third, pullet, 98%, 914% and 
90%; first, pen, 184 15-16. 

SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES.—E. 
E. Codding, Sedalia—First and third, cock, 
9242 and 91; first, hen, 90%; first, second and 
third, cockerel, 93%, 9% and 98344; first, 
second and third, pullet, 98%, 93% and 93%; 
first and second, pen, 187 and 186. 

L. A. Osborne, Sedalia—Second, cock, 
91; second and third, hen, 90% and 87%; 
third, pen, 183%. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES.—R. W. Tyree, 
Sedalia—First and second, cockerel, 93 and 
92%; first, second and third, pullet, 94%, 
34 and 98%; first, pen, 186%. 

BLACK LANGSHANS.—W. H. Ritchey, 
Sedalia—First and second cock, 938% and 
92; first, second and third, hen, 9%, 9514 
and 9%; first, second and third, cockerel, 
94, 93% and 9%; first, second and third, 
pullet, 954, 94% and 94%; first, second and 
third, pen, 189%, 188 7-16, 188. 

BUFF COCHINS.—R. W. Tyree, Sedalia 
—First, cockerel, 92%; first, pullet, 934%. 

PARTRIDGE COCHINS.—R. W. Tyree, 
Sedalia—First and second, cockerel, 94% 
and 91; first, second and third, pullet, 92%, 
90% and 89%; first, pen, 184 11-16. 

LIGHT BRAHMAS—L. A. Osborne, Se- 
dalia—First, cock, 91%; first and second, 
hen, 9144 and 89%; first, cockerel, 91%; first 
and second, pullet, 98 and 92%; breeding 
pen, 182 15-16. 

SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURGS.— 
B. F. See, Warsaw—First, second and 
third, cockerel, 94%, 98% and 93%; first, 
second and third, pullet, 94%, 98% and 9344; 
first, pen, 188 3-16. 

SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. 
—B. F. See, W arsaw—Firsi, cock, 93%; 
second and third, ccckerel, # and 90%; 
first, pen, 185 13-16. 

Clyde Patterson, Sedalia—Second, cock, 
91%; first, second and third, hen, 93%, 98% 





and 9%; second, pen, 184%. 

J. B. Housel, Sedalia—First, cockerel, 
%%; first, second, pullet, 92% and 92. 

ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS.—G. 
T. Fisher, Woodson, Mo.—First, cockerel, 
90%; first, second and third, pullet, %%, 
4% and ; first pen, 184 11-16. 

SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS.— 
L. A. Osborne—First, cockerel, 94; second, 
pullet, 9%. 

J. B. Housel, 
93%; first and third, 
first. pen, 188%. 

SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS.— 
W. E. Bowersock—First, cock, 93%; first, 
second and third, hen, %, 4% and 94%; 
first, pen, 186 11-16. 

ROSE COMB BLACK MINORCAS.—B. 
F. See, Warsaw—First, cockerel, %4; first, 
second and third, pullet, 94%, 94 and 93%; 
first, pen, 187 11-16. 

RED CAPS.—B. F. See, Warsaw—First, 
cockerel, 94; first, second and third, pullet, 
98, 92% and 91%; first, pen, 186%. 

CORNISH INDIAN GAMES. — Wade 
Wilfong, Sedalia—First on cock and first 
on pullet. 

RED GAME BANTAMS.—Ralph Blair, 
Sedalia—First, cock, 9%; first, second and 
third, hen, %%, % and 9%; first, pen, 
190 13-16. 

BUFF COCHIN BANTAMS. — Irene 
Heath, Sedalia—First, cock, 94; first and 
second, hen, 93% and 93. 

Musselman & Licklider, Sedalia—Second, 
cockerel, 9344; third, hen, 91; first, cockerel, 
92%; first and second, pullet, 914 and 91%. 

TOULOUSE GEESE.—W. J. Roley, Se- 
dalia—First on pair. 

BELGIAN HARES.—Ralph Blair, Se- 
dalia—Domestic class, mature bucks, first, 
second and third; immature buéks, first, 
second and third; mature does, first, sec- 
ond and third; immature does, first, sec- 
ond and third; domestic mature pairs, 
first; domestic immature pairs, first; 
sweepstakes, best ten hares, first. 

H. L. LaFlesh, Sedalia—Imported class, 
mature doe, first; domestic doe, mature, 
first. W. H. RITCHEY, Secretary. 


Sedalia—Second, cockerel, 
pullet, 96% and 9%; 


TURKEY-FEATHERS. 





The tail and wing feathers of turkeys 
are used for making dusters. The tail 
feathers are the most valuable, owing 
to their having a heavy fringe on each 
side. The first and second joints of the 
wings from the body are next in value, 
says the “Farm and Fireside." The 
feathers of the extreme end of the wing 
are called pointers, but possess no re- 
munerative market value, owing to their 
having an indifferent fringe on only one 
side of the quill; but the manufacturers 
of the dusters sell them for about four 
cents a pound, or according to the ruling 
price, to the makers of cheap bedding, 
who strip this edge off and use them for 
that purpose. All feathers used for mak- 
ing dusters should be passed through a 
machine that cuts away all the inner 
portion of the quill, leaving only the 
glazed outside portion which holds the 
fringe. The refuse portion of the feathers 
makes a good fertilizer. Each kind should 
be shipped separately, so as to sell them 
at their full value, but it is not neces- 
Sary to tie them in bundles unless sent 
in the box with the poultry. In order 
to estimate the value of a mixed lot 
one should weigh those coming from 
one bird, when they will notice that the 
wing feathers are heavier than those 
from the tail. 


To prevent lice on fowls, one of the best 
things is the dust bath. If the quarters 
are kept clean, the hens will, in a large 
measure, prevent the attack of lice by 
dusting. 


INCUBATORS THe FARM 
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body can run it, because it 
rasa! tself. Send for our free 
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SURE WATCH INCUBATOR CO., Clay Center, Nebraska, 


AN ECC SECRE 


How to get lots of eggs when are 

worth money,and hatch and raise strong. 
vigorous chicks with good common, every- 
day food and water. Anna W. Story of Ss. 
N. Y., writes: “‘The neighbors are nearly wild 
over my success Ap my hens, I tell them it 
ethods.” ‘Yours for the 


Dept. CG, Omaha, Neb. 


SHOEMAKeR’s POULTRY 
and. Almanac or 1901, ice pages, ever 


‘oultry Houses. and How't to raise chickens success- 
fully, their care. diseases and remedies. Diagrams 
with full descriptions of Poultry heseen all 
ob i thoroughbred 
with lowest prices jce only ine cents. 

6.0. SHOEMAKER, Wor 116," Frecport 


Fine Exhibition Birds! 


White H. Turkeys, Silver Wyandottes and Barred 
P. Rocks forsale. Bred from our winners at St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Missouri — thows. Ped- 
igreed stock to suit the most exact 
BE. R. KOONTZ, “Wicharas, Mo. 
BRONZE TURKEYS, L. BRAHMA-’ 

Young toms $3 to $4; — k to $3. One yearling 
tom scoring 974¢ by Judge D. 7. Hoimieh at Boon- 
ville Poultry Show, Nov.. 1 Brahmas $1 each . 

MISS. M. J. J. CARV! U LE, Lamine. Mo. 


M. B. TURKEYS, 


Large bone, elegant markings. Standard B. Lang- 
shans; none better. Write your wants. Mrs. x. 8 
Singleton, Propr.. Elmhurst Poultry Yard 


Wellsville, Mo. 
ae o best thin 
ang pormeties Genres and “Penta penned 


ATIONA Dept. 
307 8. 10th Street St Lous Mo. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


and Whiie Plymouth Rocks 
Guineas. Stock for sale. 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., 


FOR SALE Azz ae tet anatase 


- HOUCHENS, Ferris, Illinots. 
BUFF ROCK se a HAYNES. Ames. 1. 


POCIAL SALE-—B. P. Rocks, 8. Wyand 
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ks. Peafowls and Pear! 
Mrs. J. A. JOHNSTON. 
0. 








8S. L. Wyandottes and 8S. 8. 








the * Di n 
pet p- 


the one thing for 


your condition. It 
cures promptly, 
perfectl per- 


manently, a 
of the stomach and 
organs of digestion 
and nutrition. It’s 
sure to help. It’s 
almost sure to cure, 
It has completely 
cured ninety-eight 
per cent. of all 
those who have 
iven it a fair and 
aithful trial. 


"About ten yea 

I began to have trouble 
with my stomach,” 
writes Mr. Wim. Con- 
solly, of 535 Walnut 

, Lorain, Ohio. “It 

so bad that I had 
to lay off quite often 
two and three days in 
a week, my stomach 
would ‘bloat, and I 
would belch w 
and was in coatal Sitweds at such times. I have 
been treated by the best doctors in this city but 
got no help whatever. Some said I had cancer 
of the stomach, others dyspepsia. I have bought 
and tried everything I saw advertised for 

and stomach trouble, but continued to 
get worse all the time. About twelve months 
ago I was in such a condition that my friends 
had some fear about my recovery. It was then 
I wrote to you for advice. You told me that by 
my symptoins you thought I had liver complaint 
and advised tie use of your ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery ' and * Pleasant Pellets’ in connection. 
These medicines I have taken as directed, and 
am a Pee 4 happy to state that I commenced to get 
better from the start and have not lost a fy 

this summer on account of my stomach. I feel 
tip-top, aud better than I have for ten years.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cleanse 
the bowels and stimulate the liver. 





POULTRY. 
EXTRA LARGE fe%!n 2s 273, sion 


until Jan.1. Write for pri = Dang Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Mrs. EUG. HOLLAND, Highland, Ii). 


25 FiksT PRIZES 


Won at pe aa apt oxnibite in 1900, On on B. P. Rocks, 
Buff Cochins and Bronze Turkeys. Young birds 
for sale with score card after Dec. ist D.T. Heim 

lich, judge. Mrs. JOHN L. GAISER, Gacrtisten” Til. 


‘OR SALE—Choice Barred Ply. Rocks and Light 
Brahmas, O. W, RELD, Prairie Hill, Mo, 

















HOICE Black Minorcas, C. I. Games, Sherwoods 
Prices reasonable. W. W. Yr Butler, Mo’ 


BUFF pam ty sy pony Nagy September 15, cock - 





erels $2; 3 . One 
INRY C. WAHLMANN, Red Bud, Ilinois. 





188 --Coshesels and Pullets, Lt, ree 
mas, Buff Cochins. =” RRs 1900 
a7 'W yandottes. Satisfaction be your money 
H. T, REED, Camp Point, rif 


a Rocks, Pekin Ducks! sice +s wad ae ey 


opus for resale. Guarantee satis’ 
PENTHE POULTRY rt wen Florence, Mo 


| yy sEaeere ofM B. TUKKEYS 
arge and fine plum - 
able when stock considered ma eee See 


SHROUT, McLean, Il. 


Ww. P. ROCKS 
and DUROC - JERSEYS 


Choice at st aes for sale at farmers’ 
prices. 8S. THOMAS, Carthage, Mo. 


Barred Rock and Brown Leghorn 


Cockerels and Pullets. Show birds and first-class 

Hs ape I vty St. Lesie, Jan. , 1900, on Rocks, 

01 re!s. 42 competing; Ist on pullet 20 - 

peting. JAS. D. CLARKSON, , yg 
Ballwin, St. Louis, Cu., Mo. 


Prices right. 























hen every tert 
ag. 
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500 BARRED and WHITE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Cockerels for sale from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Well-bred and of high quality. 

D. T. HEIMLIOG, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Maplehurst at the Shows 
Look Out for Her Record in C. R. W. Later. 
Bargain sale still on till surplus is yomuees. L. 





Brokers, B, P. Rocks, B. ns. B. Minorcas 
B. and W. Leghorns, Golden Seabrights, W. Wyan- 
dottes Ducks and Bronze Tarkeye of best serains 


s 
bred to practical ends, $1 each. $5 per doz. 
light crates, low express. A, rk 
bam cmyhy cures aes urkeys tok Show birds 
w. B. Doak, | TENN. 
Collie pups, reg. P.-C, pigs and 8. D. rams. Write 





Trheve shi -five years in the poultes business; 


ave shipped — and eggs to almost every 
‘or illustrated of the best 
Tectore stock. MRs, KATE G 


TH 
wling Green, Mo. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS! 





Now at the EGG FARM. Stock equ the = 
ascheapas any. Y and ia 
ite Leghorns, Barred and Ply. — 


Black Minorca. Write to os day fort Circular to 
E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 


—=— VICTOR 


INCUBATORS 


are made in many sizes to meet 
every want. Reliable,simpie, 
self- regeiatine. Cireul 

catalogue 6 cents. 


que, Enves cn, Quinip, M 
























KLONDIKE | src 
INCUBATOR | [2xsiisceniron co. 




















orns and Bronze T: ‘urkeys 
lars eo BAKER SAPP, Claysvilie, So. 





UFF ROCK cocks, cockerels and hens. Choice 
Bivins Prices right. Mrs. J. E. May, ‘Wiison, Mo. 


GOE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 z= 





mailed free. 
Cleveland,O 





FOR SALE! 
| 8.6. Brown 
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els, White mips por M. B. Turkeys. 
at a bargain all my B. P. Rocks and ©. I. 

*. M. STONE. Bort 9, Hinton, Mo. 
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. e THE “WIGWAM”" HOUSE. Strated that no other department of an- | tralasia. Sou : 
Ou an S e lg Cj. A correspondent of the “Farmers’ Tri- imal industry, or other calling attaching | the aaena ’ M86 ae gee other parts of NOTES 
bune” makes the following comments on to agriculture has been so uniformly suc- | duced. The pice ae 8 are largely pro- Phe) beet equities 
pr. A. L. SCOVILL, who has for many years the small hog house: Nearly every one cessful as sheep industry, followed with |of Mexix an ood ara rag emipenent pasture is yc ‘. a y _— 
peen known to the pub ne gd the United OKLAHOMA PIG NOTES. who keeps hogs thinks that the individual intelligence through a succession of years, |grade, with somes Pree oy = steer blue grass wi Z " Begs Nay » 
Cprost and 1B , recommends ALLEN’S — house is just the thing, and we see, when There is a certainty of “returns” which | which latter sold t1 an —_ wee. and perer mA age conta ” 
LUNG BALSAM as Bea g—- a ning thas Editor RURAL WORLD: My hogs are driving through the country, small build- does not attach to other lines of breeding, | The shipper. a ver at 18 cents per pound 2 gles poe: a - ) commor ea 
my pw ii. cid Ebken eadanon, in boned very fond of artichokes, sweet potatoes ings resembling Indian wigwams, around particularly in the fact that a sheep which | was in st pale y pps nt American, ica woveE mom the land é ° 
of his sister, WhO was 6u isay in now the last |and sugar beets, but prefer them in the the barns. These small buildings are |°"® 0@* Taised “cannot die in debt" to|and others that i... assured the writer amp ~ Alsike cl 
a es a cured b: 7 ALLEN ‘8 LUNG order named, and like them still better handy, easily constructed and all right the owner. The value it has given in Mexico where | ee EE ee ee ; 
ta ISAM At Druggists, 260, S0c. and $1.00 a Bottle if they are cut into small pieces, which without | f°" the brood sows, it one is sure the oc- fleece, or perhaps lambs, or the skin upon | extent Be ae ig then lived, an unlimited ag all the others will not b. h 
fs readily done on a block with a corn cupants are not cannibals. Imagine your- its back, will pay for all or more than | found upon ap yen land as could be fas & sheep aw ire thick g 
ALLEN’ S knife. Potash. self crawling into one of these doors, on it has ever consumed in case of accidental | “begging a on maricon continent was 2 eee thus getting a g 
Yes, Mr. Oates, the hog may have a cul- S ; your hands and knees, to care for a litter | °T Other death. Try the application to the | that the average w hs " cents per acre; ® abi mine grass 
Lun Balsam tivated appetite, like many other animals. SUPP!) jot pigs, when the mother accidentally | U"timely death of any other domestic an-|Was 2% cents—sily SOR of Onte-tedied See ‘ pecan S trend to x hould 
g One can teach him to eat the roots named, enough Pot. steps or lies on one of her pigs, making imal and see if it will hold good | the regular price rok a Gay, and that a well the chari:'ter the it 
also apples and peaches, and some veg- it squeal. You would wish yourself out This article, while making and giving | % cent each, or 50 cent a — wae ioe en Samay fie special atten 
etables which at first he does not “take ash and your about the first thing; at least, that is | Pfo™nence to the Merino sheep as pre-|is given to illust: at laine 100 head. This [4nd opportunities, and after weighing 
me: fi 5 ill my experience. I speak of this so you eminently the wool producing breed of | above, relative yt Mental ec weely Gane ee ayes ng geen se laa 
THE CHICKEN EATER.—When fat, it profits will be|may see advantages as well as the dis-|*™® country and the world, does not|of the competing ona re nn sh Some | cholce of @ breed is made, on hould 
RATGHETS T0 LOOSEN © 0 ghensute te Beaty the tend semedy or large; without advantages of the building at the same |°V®"00k the fact that the other breeds of | eign conditions elite ‘com s These for- | stick to it through thick and thin, through 
Wire Fence. sell them to the butcher; but when they ; time. sheep have contributed very largely to | nent, it is safe to predi a perma- jfortune and misfortune, and if anything 
it you wen aS an aa goed a ire are poor and perhaps suckling pigs, you Potash your The cost of such a building is $%. A both the food supply and the wool prod- | Present, or any pg ct that under the | does not satisfy expectations idy the 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. ADRIAN, MICH. will have to resort to something else. ill person keeping a brood herd of eight or | “°% #4 have added largely to both in-|We may have, the { ay oe which | cause of it and find the remedy. 8 ss 
I am convinced after years of experience, crop wi be ten head, would have to lay out $50 in|@Vidual and national wealth, and that, pe practically a Sereigm grown wools | will come in time. 
that hogs need a balanced ration as well “scrubby. o these individual houses, and then would under many prevailing conditions, they | Which prices will inede ammared onell-e ane Seventy eatees the Ram 
WE SAVE Y YOu MONEY as horses, cows and man, and this seems Our books, telling about composition of fertilizers not have a suitable place for feeding when saad ousrenk the Merinos for profitable | tariff. 1€ present [b “illet and Delaine breeders against the 
oe incomplete without some kind of flesh. | est adapted for all crops, are free to all farmers. fattening time came. Would such™an oe The appetite of the people for American grown wools will become . Sa arene too large & carcass 
The razor-back secured this by the use of GERMAN KALI WORKS, investment be policy? Fifty dollars will choice mutton and “spring lamb” is on | Popular when the ea le a ” more ithereby sacrificing the most sluable 
ADVANGE. FENCE his nose, but our modern breeds, with 93 Nassau St., New York. &0 a good ways toward building a house — increase, and both demand and prices | trash and filth are not tr yey a breed characteristics. The biggest sheep 
Direct from varie Factory at nw hotesale. yhort noses and close confinement, are suitable for eight or ten brood sows, each reak the record, and the demand is rea- | Wool prices. It is a matter of ssadii tien = a awe Se Seeeee See 
Dealers canno$ bu sony youcan. Well | deprived of this pleasure, so they resort having an individual pen opening into a sonably sure to continue. So great a number of clips are wh: “6 who breeds or buys for size generally gets 
to™ | to chicken-eating. It almost seems natural recommend is senoleum. Zenoleum ap- | small yard. In such a building it is Doubtless many millions of wealth | call “nigger handled,” sh Aa what we jit at the cost of a light fleece and coarse 
for southern hogs to eat chickens. They plied in eight per cent solutions is very comfortable getting around from pen to would have been added to the State of | Shearing to keep the bod a a ne care in| fiber. However, as long as buyers demand 
learn the business by beginning on little effectual to clean the hog from lice. | pen, and when farrowing time comes, one Missouri, if it could have had an intel- | to tie in neat and sha a a age whole, | big sheep and pay big money for them, so 
chicks, picking them up as they would ae application ts usually effectual. |can stand in the alley or one of the ad- | !ent “Dog Law” for the last 30 years, | the use of binder twine, 2 ®s, to avold }ieng will breeders breed them.—American 
ears of corn; then they devour the old hen Furthermore, the alkali contained in the | joining pens and lend what assistance is | 2 %¢ Writer for a good many years made | to clear pastures pone eee of all, }Sheep Breeder 
when she attempt to defend her brood. | P'¢P@ration leaves the skin in such @ |necessary without disturbing the pigs or |°*M#bits of sheep at Missouri and other | manner of burrs. spree ae WILL SEND $2.50 FR 
Such hogs I put into the fattening pen, | @™® Pllable condition that it is very | their mother. Then the partitions, or | ¥@Stern fairs, and heard hundreds of Wh sority oo 
ticeable. A spray or wash of zenoleu . ye , rae ; men en the majority of our wool growers 
The pen is made of logs or rails, three | "° weny ™ | gates, should be on hinges, so that when |*#¥ they would be glad to have sheep; | Study to prepare tueir clips | , Franklin Miles, M. D., LL. B., the 
feet high, and the spaces between the rails ab rayon onaiggine — ae sae bene- | the pigs are old enough to wean the house |‘ ™ost of whom said also that they |in the most idsaollins exedeeea ie = brated Chicago Specialist, Will Send 
Hime enti ons st soe Sena St ers are made -as large as possible, so the roy on ts "es a po pene can be made into one or two feeding ned — it from one to three or four | 40 much toward lessening the competition tine Peenés Wao oy By Ry 7 
for Butter Color. 1 ge Food, Poultry Powder, ete.,| Chickens may easily get through or over ‘distin fades a a . rooms. It is better not to grade the pigs times, and the DOGS beat them every | of foreign grown wools in our home mar- —_— 
all frat can. f eee. Sl las: the fence. This is better than making the = e -. a tank cannot be ac till they reach that stage at which you time. It seems a pity that a “‘se rubby” | vet. When an experienced physician offers 
° pen chicken proof, Another plan is to vided, spraying is the next best thing; wish to shut them up for rapid fattening. class of people, who cannot properly feed, e to give away $10,000 worth of a New 
NEVER HOS TAMER have the pens far from the poultry yard. ont ¥ 0 capped ad cnaaet be scoured, ® | What I mean by grading them is, not to clothe and educate their own children, | LONG HOOFS—HOW TO TREAT THEM Sees : SOS een. SC. Ce Neart, 
ROOT, Makes nose like ont. Cotton seed is sure death to hogs. I sprinkling can could be obtained. Zeno- | 14+ the small ones in a pen by themselves, |®20Uld be allowed to keep an unlimited -M. I nerves, stomach or dropsy, it is conclu- 
Once done always done. | once knew of some cows that broke into leum can be secured at almost any drug | ¢oy i¢ they again get together war is in-|"U™ber of hungry dogs to discourage [very ave Cvesenee thes he bas Great Seth in it. 
Has reversible (T-shaped) leteow' ’ a | store, and is very easily applied, and is itable. Th Pn sheep husbandry, which ‘ Every one who has been accustomed to|4"4 When hundreds of prominent men 
stee! knife held ‘by thamp- |* neighbor's sorghum patch in July; they one of the best disinfectants which we pais Pa Wer io t erennge:s th pote ocgadhe = wey me caring for a flock of sheep knows that oe ee ey Se ee ae 


screw. and > pen a 
to sanges to suit siz@of hug. Price, prepaid, § 
. SHORT, P. O.Box 825 Lawietows, Mo. 


FREE "Bh Su 


DIP AND FEED 

MOORE’S REMEDY 
and cure * Monae. kill Lice and Fever Germs, 
remove Worms, Prevent Chovera, at a cost of 


Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. 
Write us to-day and save your 
POLAND-CHINAS. 
RARE CHANCE TO GET bene 4 Loe 
NING Poland-Chinas right. Captured 4 
6 second prominae 0 Edwardsville, Iil., yee 7 
by one eens the Highland Madison Coun- 
‘e havea poconeee lot of spring pigs to 
er ver record. 


thing e! 
ES BR. EDING CO., St. Jacob, Ill. 


~ POLAND - CHINAS. 


rowthy , heavy bo ned, March and 
April boars and sows, sired by King's 
U. 8. 14269 (champion sire of prize 
winners) and out of well bi 

G, Box 14, Melville Ill., near St. Louis. 


BLACK U. S. AND TECUMSEH CRINAS. 


furnished. Al) letters 
butter strains Tor 
ALLEN. Monett, Mo. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 
she dest strains of Poland-Ohina 














Pigs at $10. Pedigrees 
swered. J eg of 
sale. 








POLAND-CHINAS 


At very reasonable and of the best breeding 
Begiatered stock. rite for prices. 


J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois. 


POLAND-GHINAS, tec 


L. OBGAN, mori combined. Oo..111. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Duroc Jersey and Berkshire Hogs '—— 


may colae 
8. C, WAGENER, Pana, Lil. 














br Soy expense. 
S.G. RICHARDS nook — 
Uy ge emanate 


UROC-JERSEYS—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 
ready to snip. jon guaran’ lo 
N. B. SAWYER, CHERRY VALE, KAS. 


ROSE HILL HERD 
OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 


Choice boars ready for aor and gilts bred for 
early coring farrow. Also eo pigs igs ready to wean. 
. Y. THORN BLACKWATER, Mo. 

















BERKSHIRES. 


Lo", Eaqguee 3 Berkshires, all ages. Wri 
. Macedonia, Phelps. Co., Mo 


Large English eye: bg 


best of breeding. B. P. 7 Chickens; Holstein Cat: 
tle. G.W.M 











cINTOSH. MonETT, Mo. 


CHESTER Wowike 


turkeys, 





single combed white 

horn and White Pensoh 
Rocks, stock of 
the best strains. = for 

prices to 8. F. BROWN, ASHMORE. ILLINOL 


F ag kn GOATS write to G. W. PUR- 
VI8, Proctor, Comanche Co., Texas. 


Shropshires, 24. 


From the prize winning flock that 
has won more prizes at leading State 
fairs than all other a in Ameri- 
ca. Call on or addre 

GEO.ALLEN, *Alletton, Ill. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good, 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Il. 


MERING SHEEP! Seth American 
non more than all others at World's Fair and 


= B. SHA’ ws B SHATTUCK. Seanberey. Ge Gentry Co.. Mo. 
FARMS. 
160 ACRES tral trees wa. good Bouse, 
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FOR SALE! 
Southern Home of 70 Ace, 


Within four > of the City of Pine Bluff, Ark 
Jlimate unexce! wo every season. 

Ow, terms to suit t purchaser. For lars ad- 
A. MCCOLLOM, Box 235, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


FOR SALE-80-Acre FARM. 
acres in cultivation, bottom, 
ne Seaton from town, 4 mile from 





Phe cistern; will reboo 
cheap. me Saree aT Y KOE OETTING, 


Tiseboustete, Osage Co., Mo. 


VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE. 
‘2004 land; neighbors, schools aS ehurches con- 
venient. Mild ay Fs climate. 








Low prices and 
— Write for 
_B.B.  Chamnk Oend , Richmond, Va. 
OUR FREE LIST of Farm Bargains. 8. 
6 H. Morton & Co., Gen. Land Agts. ég 
ca Coal and 


¢ snd Timber Lands: 
31 Lineoin Trust Building, St. Louis, M 





remained in only a few minutes, but three 
of them died within 15 minutes after they 
were taken out. 

I take great pleasure in reading your 
valuable paper, and feel disappointed if it 
does not get to my post office Saturday 
evening for Sunday. Vv. V. JONES. 
Pottawatomie Co., Okla. Ter. 


AT THE CHICAGO 








International Live Stock Exposition. 





Following are the exhibitors of pure bred 
hogs at the Chicago Live Stock Show, 
held last week: 
Berkshires.—_Homer’ Bros., 
Pa.; Biltmore Farms, Biltmore, 
John F. Stover, Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
Geo. W. Trone & Sons, Rushville, IIL; 
K. B. Clough, No. Amhurst, O.; Wm. D. 
McTavish, Coggan, Iowa; I. N. Barker & 
Son, Thorntown, Ind.; Wisconsin Experi- 
ment Station, Madison, Wis. 
Poland-Chinas.—W. J. Orr, Uniopo- 
lis, O.; Shellenberger & Cox, Camden, O.; 
M. R. Ohle & Son, Blue Island, IIL; B. 
F. Dorsey & Son, Perry, lll.; F. E. Bone, 
Tallula, Ill.; John Lanyon, Gratiot, Wis.; 
O. M. Andrew, Troy Grove, Ill.; 8. E. 
Shellenberger, Camden, 0O.; Willie T. 
Stone, Stonington, Ill.; W. A. Smiley & 
Co., Milligan, Ind.; D. R. Perry, Colum- 
bus, Ind. 
Chester Whites.—Dorsey Bros., Perry, | 
Ill.; F. E. Bone, Tallula, Ill.; C, W. Cay- 
lor, Ladaga, Ind.; C. Hintz & Son, Free- 
mont, O. 
Tamworths. — sbbaitietins Experiment 
Station, St. Anthony Park, Minn. | 
Large Yorkshires.—Brethour & suna- | 
ers, Burford, Ont. 
Other Distinct 


Greenville, 
x. Cz 





| 


i 


Breeds.—F. B. Stew- 
art, Espyville Station, Pa. (Small York- 
shires); Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind. (Vic- 
torias); Fred Wilson, Conde, 8. D. (Small 
Yorks); Bascom & McMurray, California, | 
Mich. (Small Yorks); W. D. MeTarvish, 
Coggan, Ia. (Small Yorks). 


INTESTINAL PARASITES. 








Intestinal parasites-are at times very 
troublesome to the hog raiser, and at | 
certain times of the year they take a) 
great per cent of the hogs. Hogs af- 
fected with parasites cough occasionally, 
do not take up their feed as readily 
as usual, are languid and unthrifty; the 
coat is rough and the hair not smooth 
and glossy. As the disease progresses 
the animals become emaciated and pass 
parasites. At times these parasites are 
so abundant in the colon and stomach 
that while vomiting some of them become 
lodged in the throat and nose. Whether 
or not hogs are affected with parasites 
can best be determined by a post-mortem; 
or when worms are noticed in the feces 
it is best to commence treatment. The 
following is a powder for hogs af- 
fected with worms: 

Copper sulphate, one-half pound. 

Gentian root, one-half pound. 

Licorice root, one-half pound. 

Wood charcoal, one-half pound. 

Hyposulphate of soda, two pounds. 

Give a teaspoonful to each hog once 
a day; or in very bad cases about five 
grains of calomel should be given to 
each hog, either in the feed or by drop- 
ping a five grain tablet into the mouth. 
This is a very easy and simple method 
of administering this drug. 

HOG LICE.—Hog lice are a great 
detriment to the breeder. We find very 
few hogs free from this pest. In study- 
ing the diseases of the hogs for a num- 
ber of years, the Division after careful 
research has come to the conclusion that 
the hog louse does far more damage to 
the feeder and breeder of hogs than has 
ever been supposed. We are now carry- 
ing on experiments to further substanti- 
ate these preliminary remarks on the 
hog louse. As near as we can Say at 
this time, we fully believe that the louse 
does more damage than any balanced ra- 
tion can rectify; or in other words, than 
any careful feeder can overcome, no mat- 
ter how diligently he tries, unless he rids 
his herd of this dreadful pest. This is 
an easy matter to accomplish. There are 
a@ great many disinfectants on the mar- 
ket that are very beneficial to the hog 
and very effectual in ridding the hog 
of lice. The first that we can highly 





| Stone & Co. 


| Greenville, 


can recommend—or chloronaptholeum. It 
is also good to disinfect the pig pens with 
it, and it will also rid the crevices of the 
lice. Special attention should be given to 
this subject, although it is in its infancy, 
it is bound to become popular, for it not 
only relieves the hog of lice, but it also 
puts them in a better condition than 
any other method. A. T. PETERS. 

Superintendent Animal Pathology, Ne- 

braska Experiment Station. 


AWARDS AT CHICAGO 





International Live Stock Expo- 


sition. 


In the 





DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. — Boar, 2 
years old or over: First and second prizes, 
George W. Stone & Sons, Rushville, Ill. 
Boar, 1 year old and under 2: First, 
George W. Stone & Sons, Rushville, I1.; 
second, L. 8. Johnson, Milford, Ill. Boar, 
6 months old and under 1 year: First 
and second, George W. Stone & Sons. 
Boar, under 6 months old: First and sec- 
ond, 8. E. Morton & Co., Camden, O, Sow, 
2 years old and over: First, 8. E. Mor- 
ton & Son; second and third, George W. 
Sow, 1 year and under: 
First, George W. Stone & Co.; second and 
third, 8. E. Morton & Co. 
BERKSHIRES.—Boar, years old or 
over, John F. Stover, Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
boar, 1 year old and under 2, Homer Bros., 
Pa.; boar, 6 months old and 


9 


under 1 year, Biltmore Farms, Biltmore, 
N. C.; boar, under 6 months old, I, N. 
| Barker & Son, Thorntown, Ind. Sow, 
2 years old or over, Biltmore Farms, 
Biltmore, N. C.; sow, 1 year old and under 
2, George W. Jessup, Rockville, Ind. Dif- 


ferent breeds in same competition—Boar, 


2 years old and over, Davis Bros., Dyer, 
Ind.; boar, 1 year old and under, F. B. 
Stewart, Espyville, Pa.; boar, 6 months 
old and under 1 year, Davis Bros., Dyer, 
|Ind.; boar, under 6 months old, Davis 
Bros., Dyer, Ind. Sow, 2 years old or 
over, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind., first prize; 


2, Davis Bros., 


sow, 1 year old and under 2, 

Dyer, Ind.; sow, 6 months old and under 
1 year, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind.; sow, 
under 6 months old, Davis Bros., Dyer, 


Ind. Boar and three sows, over 1 year 


old, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind. 
COUGHING SWINE. 
Swine are very prone to coughing. Very 
many of the ailments of pigs, which does 
not directly affect their lungs and throats, 


take expression in coughing, Says the 
“Prairie Farmer.” It would seem that 
cough, which is another form of the 


grunt, is the pig’s natural way to show 
that he is sick, or to relieve his suffering. 
That the coughing in most cases is a mere 
voluntary habit of the hog may be seen 
when it is remembered that he coughs 
on account of worms and quinsy, of damy 
beds and dusty beds, of fever and ‘ith 
food, of diarrhoea and constipation. Cf 
heat and cold, of drafts and lack of ven- 
tilation, and of nearly every other thing 
that annoys or distresses him. His cough 
is his signal to his owner that something 
is wrong, and an examination needed. 

When coughing becomes common in a 
herd, look first to the conditions and 
surroundings of the swine. If they are 
found to be filthy, clean them. Watch 
their feed, to see that no soured, musty 
decayed food is eaten. If their beds are 
damp, furnish dry ones. If they are sub- 
jected to drafts, improve ventilation so 
that the cause of the trouble is removed. 
If they seem to have fever, turn them 
out if possible, on dry pasture. If all 
these improvements in surroundings do 
not check the coughing in the herd, ex- 
amine them on internal troubles. If they 
are found to be constipated or infested 
with worms, or suffering with cold, the 
remedy is simple. As the conditions are 
improved, and health restored, the cough- 
ing will decrease. The coughing herd is 
a herd in which there are radical errors 
in feeding, housing or general manage- 
ment. 





Ss. W. WAGENER, Pana, Ill., writes: 

Please insert my advertisement in your 

a per until further notice from 

ogs are now all healthy and I 

have 7 "tow choice ones, especially gilts, 

that I can spare. I have a few Berks 
that are fine. 








For 
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The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 
Only one Dr. J. H. Snoéty and cusBRODDY REMEDY 
Cholera w Dr. Snoddy's 


tee Hag Cos hich is made only \ noaay's 
cept no substitutes. Write to-day for Dr. Snoddy s new 
booklet on 


Address, 
The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Branch House—Des Moines, la. 


HOG CHOLERA 
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Alton, Ill., U. 8. A. 





themselves. 
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Salt and ashes 


swine. 
Large herds in 
to disease. 


prime necessity. 
of sulphur. 


food for swine. 
The pig's first y 
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will insure choler 


Most of the s 
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Fall outbreaks 
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A clean feeding 


Spoiled grain in the 


yard with an opening just large enough 
to admit the small ones, and feed them by 
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aid digestion In swine. 
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place for swine is a 


Lice rarely infest hogs that have plenty 


sheaf is dangerous 
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he digestion and assim- 
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Cholera in the herd travels swiftly from 
one animal to another. 


sheds in warm weather 
ain the swine, 


The healthy hog’s stomach is as regular 
as clockwork in demanding food. 


o-called 
rial, 
imp 


cures for hog 
prove worthless. 
and disinfectants 


should be used freely around the pig pens. 


of the hog cholera do 
st or so far as earlier 
breeder should have 
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Charcoal fed to pigs keeps their stom- 


over-activity, 
n.—Exchange,. 


insuring 





ted od hg! feed and water stock, write O. K. Harry 
| Works, St, Louis, for Catalogue. 








The Shepherd. 





ical Building, St. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 (Cnhem- 


Louis, Mo. 








ette, Mo. 
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sheep breeders, 


istics and enviror 
had found them, 
The Spanish p: 


ance by the Ame 


Jarvis, who, as 
Spain, had the 
take advantage 


hundreds of year 
propert 


our domestic w 
which its impro 


of the world. 





and downs, no 





the writer having been 


morally, 
which we believe has not been 


as fully recognized 


good, clean farms; 


have a golden hoof,’ 


L. E. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 

Mo. 

SHEEP AND WOOL FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF A COMMISSION 
MAN AND BREEDER. os ew 

A Paper by Col. A. J. Child, St. Louis, 


Mo., Read at the Meeting of the Mis- 
souri Sheep Breeders 


Association, Fay- 


this article as it appears 
hould be slightly amend- 
‘a former breeder,"’ but 
in close touch 
dred wool growers since 
a breeder, may almost 
one of that important 


Since the first importation of the Merino 


, in the last years of the 
the early years of the 


present century, sheep husbandry has had 


ce upon the character of 
intellectually and 


as it deserves to be. 
e heard a man of intel- 


in an impromptu man- 


ner, give expression of the above claim. 
He said that wherever you find a man or 


sheep owners, you find 
good and neat farm 


eated children and re- 


spected and self-respecting men and wom- 


would not like to give 
whole of the comparison 


made by the aforesaid man, but may say 
that it gave quite the highest rank to the 


next in the scale cattle 


growers, next swine growers, and lastly, 
the tobacco growers; 


giving the character- 
yment of each class as he 


roverb, that “‘the sheep 
is worthy of accept- 
rican people, for without 


its sheep and their contribution to our 
food and clothing, we cannot conceive of 
such national development as the present 
century has shown. 

American sheep husbandry yet owes a 
monument to the memory of Hon. Wm. 


an American Consul in 
spirit and foresight to 
of the troublous condi- 


tions there which made it possible to se- 
cure large numbers of Merinos, which for 


had been the exclusive 


y of sovereigns and nobles, and 
send them to the United States, where 
their descendants in purity of blood and 
its various grades, 


make up the bulk of 
ool product, and from 
ved animals have been 


largely disseminated to the remotest parts 


While sheep husbandry has had its ups 


other calling has been 


pt—and we believe it can be demon- 


to taxable wealth and public welfare gen- 
erally. The strychnine which the ranch- 
men lay out for coyotes, should be more 
largely used for vagrant dogs, and public 
opinion should be educated up to this 
point of anti-dog legislation. We trust 
the forthcoming census report will give 
us the figures showing the national loss 
from worthless dogs. 

The relation of sheep and wool is so 
close that each subject naturally laps into 
the other. We are satisfied that the total 
number of sheep in Missouri is less than 
one-half the number in the state fifteen 
years ago. The flocks once so numerous 
all through Kansas, are now “‘few and far 
between,” and we have to go to Texas, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Montana 
and Idaho to find the large flocks and 
the main base of domestic wool supply. 
The wools from the different states have 
such distinctive characters that any 
g00d wool mai, at a wool center, can lo- 
cate them at sight. This is not necessar- 
ily because of a difference in “grade,” but 
generally from its “condition,” for color, 
shrinkage and handling. The great bulk 
of American grown wools are of medium 
length, and may be grouped generally as 
“clothing wools;"’ the other principal sub- 
divisions being “‘delaine,” “combing,” and 
“braid,"’ with many other subdivisions 
known and employed by the manufactur- 
ers, as ‘% and % blood combing,” ‘% 
and % clothing,” ‘% blood combing,” “4 
blood clothing,” X and XX in making 
close selections for a perfectly uniform 
fiber, for length, strength, fineness, eto., 
adapted to a given style and quality of 
goods. 

A wide diversity of wools is produced in 
the United States from the various breeds 
of sheep and their crosses, adapted ‘to 
nearly all lines of domestic manufacture, 
although nearly all of the carpet wools 
used are imported, The bulk of imported 
wools, other than for carpets is from 
Australasia, not because of its superiority 
to much of our domestic wool, but from 
the different manner in which it is handled 
and put upon the market. The sorting 
and grading of the “Australian” wools is 
such that the woolen manufacturer can 
procure at the London sales a perfectly 
graded, uniform lot of wool, exactly 
adapted to his need without the trouble 
and cost of re-grading, and without hav- 
ing any odds and ends not fitted for his 
use, to dispose of. This is an attractive 
feature to woolen mill people. Domestic 


wool is “graded” after a fashion in all of 
our ciites, by the dealers, but it is only 
into fleeces of uniform character; but 


these fleeces must be again “‘sorted” or 
subdivided by most of the manufacturers, 
to get the uniformity of the Australian; 
and as American factories are getting 
more and more into single lines of goods, 
requiring uniformity of wool, instead of 
several lines of goods, which admit the 
use of various grades, the popularity of 
the Australian system of sorting and 
grading is doubtless on the increase. This 
system might be employed by some of 
our large flock owners, who could afford 
to have one or more expert sorters at 
shearing time, but we think it improb- 
able that this system will ever generally 
prevail in this country. 

In the consideration of wool prices, it 
aay be stated that the general expecta- 
tion as to the benefit of the Dingley 
tariff as affecting wool prices, has not 
been realized; but when present prices are 
compared with prices of the free trade 
period, the benefit of the present tariff 
will be very apparent. 

A number of causes can be named which 
tend to nullify the full benefit of the pres- 
ent tariff; first among which was the 
enormous and unprecedented importation 
of foreign wools just previous to time 
the present tariff went into effect. The 
amount of such importation was said— 
upon very good authority—to be equal to 
the needs of American manufacturers for 
two years. This wool, added to the large 
and yearly increasing domestic product, 
could have no other effect, while it was 
unconsumed, than to depress the legiti- 
mate price of American wools. 
Manufacturers have doubtless found it 
more difficult to raise the price of goods 
as wools have advanced, than to cheapen 
production; and in this direction two other 
elements have conspired to lessen the 
demand for honest wools. These are cot- 
ton and shoddy, every pound of which 
used in combination with wool may be 
said to displace the same number of 
pounds of new scoured wool; and while it 
would be impossible to get accurate data 
as to the use of these two substitutes, the 
very largely increased use of both is a 
well-known fact. 

The free wool period in this country 
demonstrated that without tariff protec- 
tion, domestic wool growing must be 
practically destroyed. The conditions 
under which foreign and competing wools 
are produced, viz.: Cheap land, cheap 
labor, low taxes and cheap transporta- 
tion, do not occur jointly in any part of 
the United States. The above named con- 





ditions are found in Mexico and the Ar- 


skill and the superiority of his New Spe- 
cial Treatment his liberality is certainly 
worthy of serious consideration 

That Dr. Miles is one or the world’s 
most successful vhysicians in treating 
these disease, is proven by hundreds of 


sheep's hoofs are apt to overgrow their 
proper length. This is thought to be the 
fact oftener with the fine wool breeds than 
with the larger English sheep. If proper- 


ly cared for the hoof overgrowths testimonials. One patient cured after fail- 
Srowths are! ire of eleven Grand Rapids physici 

tho yma * is a thing to be looked | two after ‘being given up by six and ‘seven 

': AS a rule,” says a writer in the | Chicago physicians, another after nine of 


New York “Farmer,” “if a sheep's hoofs 
are trimmed once a year at shearing, that 


the leading doctors in New York City, 
Philadelphia and Chicago failed. Thou- 
sands of testimonials sent upon request. 


will be all the attention they will need The eminent Rev. W. Bell, D. D., of 
until they go into winter quarters at least, | Dayton, Ohio, General Secretary of For- 
Once a year is sufficient for some sheep eign Missions, writes editorially in the 

*|]State Sunday School Union: ‘“‘We desire 


while there is occasionally one that never 
needs any trimming, Shropshires oc- 
casionally need a little trimming, but com- 
paratively little compared with some 
others. 

Overgrown hoofs can be readily trimmed 
with mallet and chisel, but the most con- 
venient thing is a pair of regular trim- 
mers. There are one or two makes on the 
market that are very good for the pur- 
pose. A pair of common hand pruning 
shears will do the business satisfactorily. 
The two kinds are made on the same 


to state that from personal acquaintance 
we know Dr. Miles to be a most skillful 
specialist, a man who has spared neither 
labor nor money to keep himself abreast 
of the great advancement of medical sci- 
ence."’ 

The late Prof. J. 8. Jewell, M. D., editor 
of Journal of Nervous and Mental Dis- 
eases, Chicago, said: “By all means pub- 
lish your surprising results.’"’ Rev. J. W. 
Stokesbury, of Fairport, Mo., had head, 
heart, stomach troubles and nervous pros- 
tration. Three physicians failed to help 
him. He writes: “I regard myself cured.” 
Mr. C. Buck, of Webb City, Mo., wrote 
a friend, “Dr. Miles treated me for mind 
trouble, unnatural fears and great ner- 


principle, with th 

“ p he possibility of better vousness. He cured me nine years ago.” 
workmanship and cutting features in|Mr. Gorge Woodhouse, of Flat Creek, Mo., 
favor of the pruners. reports: “My son was so bad, he was 


helpless. 
a, 
rig 


Other physicians could not help 


Hoofs should be trimmed not only for but Dr. Miles brought him on all 


the convenience of the sheep in traveling, 
but to insure the health of the hoofs. 
Hoof-growth is stimulated by low ground 
and the moisture that forces the hoofs 
has a striking tendency to promote hoof 
disorders. 

Irregular shaped hoofs have a tendency 
to collect filth and retain it indefinitely. 
A sheep that is at all inclined towards 
foot rot will have the trouble great ag- 
gravated by this collection. 


THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 


This new system of special treatment 
is thoroughly scientific and immensely 
superior to the ordinary methods. 
As all afflicted readers may have $2.50 
worth of treatment specially prepared 
for their case, FREE, we would advise 
them to send for it at once. Address Dr. 
Franklin Miles, 201 to 209 State St., Chi- 
cago. Please mention this paper. 

Duroc Jersey and Chester 


BIG 2 HERDS White a. Write D individu- 
als, ° rite to 
prices. 








nings ons r let-live 
HAYNES, Ames, Ill. 








If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varolus points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yesr round. The 
sugar beet industry as wel as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., are prominent features ef 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands’’ to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


COOKED FEED DID 41 


When it comes tobi 


HEESEN'S FEED GOOKER 


foren any parpees. AL OA Ar tl 
lew priced, we hon't Ras sme 








SPECIAL PRICES ».7. 
Trial. Guaranteed 


and prices 
wae BROS. 


and Combination Beam, 2 Grase’ 


SCALE €0., 
128 Central 
fritenow BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 


PLEASANT HILL POLAND-CHINAS! 


We have for sale a good uniform lot of February, March and April 8 of both sex, si 

so winners, Chief Perfection Jr, 555054 ‘and ideal se! ag A Ag ty | 
dams. Also two extra good Hereford bull calves 10 mont! Poe Send for “es ie. 
Prices always reasonable for quality. JNO. HEDGES & GON, Pana. Christian in. 


seh, Mich. 














oon natn in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


D aes spare at reasonable prices. $0 peene sande A nice lot of yearling sove 
oor or bred. Silver Laced eggs Rataking at also a few 
for sale at 41.00 each. We can suit you in price and quality. Writs es et ones. , — 


S & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
you want, or bans! is better, come and inspect the stock 
“H. KBR, Prairie du ooher, Illinois, 


Skabcura- Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES *sxa*¢ Pore Seti LSPS, TE Benet aire 
OSCAR COLE, AURORA, ILL., “stex‘ciss SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 


inn) GREAT 
TRAINS 
9.00 .. 




















= 
| 
| 


Houte 


‘“‘BURLINGTON-NORTHERN 
CIFIC EXPRESS” to Kansas City, 





PA- 


St. Joseph, Portland, Puget Sound. DAILY. 
Northwest, via Billings, Montana. 
‘‘« NEBRASKA - COLORADO EX- 2 05 

No. 5 % PRESS,” one night to Denver, for ° P.M. 
Colorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. Also DAILY. 


for St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


FOR KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH? 
Denver, Omaha, Nebraska, Council 


No. 15. 9.00 ». ». 
Bluffs, Pacific Coast. DAILY 











gentine on this continent, and in Aus- 


City Ticket Office, Southwest Corner Broadway and Olive Street. 
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She Karkets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—Quite an exten- 
sive outside milling demand, but based on 
1@1\%c below May for No. 2 red loaded, 
which less than sellers would accept. One 
lot 5,000 No. 3 red sold f. o. b., E. side, at 
4c. Sales by sample, switched: No. 2 
red at 7l%@i7il%c this and 71%4@72c to 7244 
(later fancy) E. side: No. 2 red at 70c to 
Tle; No. 4 at 65@68c; No. 2 hard at 69c; No 
3 hard at 68c. 

CORN—Cash Market—A 
mand from shippers and some 
ing, regular elevator buyers out at prices 
ruling. Sales on track—No. 2 at 36c, 
ly to 36%c; No. 3 at 35%c; No. 4 at 35%c; 
No. 2 yellow at 36%@3ic; No. 3 do at 36\4c; 
No, 2 white at 37@37%c; No. 3 do at 36%c, 
mainly to 37c. On levee, yellow ear at 35c 

OATS—Cash Market—Lower and very 
dull for white, as local feeders looking tor 
larger receipts and lower prices 
slow, but unchanged. Sales by sample at 
24c for No. 2, 2%c for No. 3, 2%c for No. 4, 
24%c for No. 2 Northern, zi 
white, 262t'gc for No do 
rustproof 

RYE—Grade No. 2 
the best bid. 














23@24%c for 


held at 50c, but 49c 


MILLFEED—Right strong, as spot of- 
ferings smal! and a better inquiry from 
shippers. Bran sold E. side at 6c in large 
sks., but choice worth 6c and for choice 
coarse in small sks. #8c bid. Mixed feed 
quotable at 67@68« At mill bran jobs at | 


6@6ic and ships at 7T3@7ix 

HAY—Larger offerings and market eas- 
ler on timothy The medium grades much 
slower sale and only choice readily taken. 
Prairie still in scant supply and strong 
Best grades of clover in demand Prices 
on trk. range: Timothy $14 for choice, $13 
@13.50 for No. 1, $11.50@12.50 for No. 2, $10@ 
11 for No, 3; prairie $11@11.50 for No. 1, $10 





@10.8 for No. 2, $9@9.50 for No ; clover 
$9@12. 
STRAW—Wheat on trk $4.2: e, $6. 





Clover $1@9.25; timothy 

for chaff to $8 for fan- 
Hungarian HTC 
Bid $1.30 per bu, for 


GRASS SEEDS 
34@4.50; red top 50c 
cy; millet 75c@$1.25; 

CASTOR hag ANS 


2.60 per 100 lbs., pure 





PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 




















} 
| 
| HU BBARD SQUASH—Quotable at $14 
| per ton. 

oie, following tables show the range of | SiuSSibxciNs—Home-grown at Me per 1 

5 | Ibs. 
Closed Closed | _FEATHERS—Steady. Prime live geese, 
Saturday. To-day. }in small sks. 46c, in large sks. 44c; gray 

Wheat— — ; | 3c; old white 36@37c; X B@We; XX 16q Ae; 
Dec ....70% b 0% c ‘XXX'5e. Chickens 3c. Tur- 
Jan ....70% b_ 0% n | wing 8c; pointers 4c; wee 
May ...72%0% b 72% a } and tail 10c; Pome and tail and pointers Te 

Corn— or i | body 2c. Duck—White at 35c; dark at 2c. 
Dec 34% 6G 35 } | ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.75 for small 
Jan -@. ae bd | to $4.25 for large; lady slipper at 7c; Sene- 
May 354 35% pons ca at 28c; pink at l4c; golden seal at 48c; 

Oats— -_ May apple at 2%c snake at 27c; black 4c; 
Dec. 23%4@... DM angelica 3'¢c; leche bark of root 8c, 
May ...2 24%. 2454@ bark of tree 2%c; blood 2%c; blueflag 3c; 
Cash wheat, han and oats ranged: | skullcap leaves 5c; sassafras bark 4c; wild 

ange ang ginger 4c. 
Last Year. Sat-day. To-day. |“ sHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts at 50c 

Wheait— * " ~ to 8c, according to amount of wool on 
No. 2 red,....704@71  71%@72%2 71%4@72% | them; lamb at 35@50c—Southern 25@40c; 
No. 3 red. » SG I0% * on 4 Hh | shearlings at 2@35c. Dry stock, fallen, 
No. 4 winter.638 @68 64 @6i etc., 8@9c per Ib 
No. 2 hard..674@68  68%@69 69 q.... | BEESWAX-—Quote at 27e per lb. for 
No. 3 hard..67 @.... 66 @6i 68 @...- | prime. 

Corn— | DRIED FRUIT—Quiet and unchanged; 
No. 2 30%4G30% 36%4@36% ¢ offerings light. Quote apples: Evaporated | 
No, 3 36%4@. -Rings at 3c to 4c; quarters at 3c to 
No. 2 white 37 @3i% ic; chops at %@\c; peelings at %c. Sun- | 
No. 3 white. 36424 ‘ dried—Quarters at 3c" to 3%c; chops and 

Oats— | peelings neglected; no price quotable 

No. 2 235¢@ 24 Peaches—Fancy evaporated unpeeled 
SCM - baésecn 23,4 | halves at 4c; sun-dried at le to 2\c. 
No. 2 north 2444@.... WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea | 
No, 2 white 716 ee beans in a jobbing way from store at $2.06 | 
No. 3 white.25 @26 26%2.@27 62 | @2.08; machine-picked $1.95@1.98 per bu. | 
No. 4 white.244@25% 254%@26 2% @25% ountr) at $1.50@1.75. Lima beans a. 64%@ 






COTTON—Government report caused an 
all-round decline. 

Local Market—Quiet and 
sales 65 bales. 
Ordinary x 
Good ordinary 
Low middling aoe 
BEET ca vencce 698 aeceee 
Middling fair 
Good middling one 

Tinges and stains \4c to %c off ite. | 

Bagging—1%-lb. 7c; 2-lb. Tc; 2%4-lb. T%e. | 
Ties $1.25: 


1-l6c lower; | 


| 
5 | 


WOOL. 

Missour! and Illinois— | 
Med. combing A p 

Med. clothing .... --19 @20 | 

Braid and low 18 @18%, | 

Burry and clear mixed . 17 @is | 













Blightly pare upkabe¥dss .-16 @15% 
Mard burry . 124%G18 
Light fine 16 17 
Heavy fine 

PEE abuccwes covegtocccccstscccebeces 


Brighe medium ..... 
Dark and sandy .. 





Heavy fine .. 

Arkansus and Southern— 
Medium (fleeced) ........+++ essbacned 4 
Medium (loose) sae 
Bur 


Angora 
éurry 


Raccoon— 
EEN ov cncheriocehssanseseaddesoses 
No. 1 medium . 
No. 1 small and No. 

MD ebpovccect cscs 





Dic R an dah okt. sdenecendhs s sabépues¥eas 
Sicunk— _Prime as ‘to siz 
Black, large , 
Black, medium ... 
Short stripe 
Narrow do 
Breed 
perg or _ 
wit . 


Civet "Gat Pe 
Badger .. 
House cat 
Muskrat 
Supenne— 
No. mit be 
No. 2 pee 





. 5@10 


20 
10 






Beaver 

Extreme Southern skins 15 per cent less 
and Northern 15 to 25 per cent more 

HIDES—Dry fiint—Average _ reéeipts, 
round, 15c; choice Texas 15%c. Dry-salted 
—Round 12%c. Green-salted—Western 
round 8%c; Southern 8c. Dry flint—Se- 
lected No. 1 16c; selected No. 2 l4c, Dry- 

salted—No. 1 13c; No. 212c. Green-salted— 
No. 1 8%c; No. 2 7%c; bull 6%c. Uncured Ic 
per Ib. less; part cured %c per Ib. less, and 
blue stock half price. 

EGGS—Fresh scarce, firm and in de- 
mand on basis of 23c for guaranteed. Stale 
or held, cold storage stock, etc., less. 

BUTTER—Unchanged. There is full 
supply of all descriptions, while the de- 
mand is confined to the current city 
wants, and buyers are taking only enough 
for most pressing requirements. 

Creamery—Extra, 25c; firsts, 20@2Ic; sec- 

onds, 18c. Ladle-packed— —Extra, 16c; firsts, 
5c. Dairy—Extra, 18@20c; firsts, 16@18¢; 
grease, 5c. Packing stock—Choice packed, 
11%c; poor to fair, 8@10c; roll, 9@11%c. In 
a small way, %c per pound or more is 
charged over the foregoing quotations 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at 12c; sin- 

les, 12%c; Young America, 12c; New 

ork, 11%c. Limburger, 1.@12c; Swiss, 4@ 


k, 
eve PO LTRY—Chickens — Straight 
young 6c; old roosters 3c; broilers 7c. Tur- 
keys—Choice dressing stock 6%c; thin and 





first-rate de- | 
local buy- | 3! 


main- | 


Mixed | 


for No. 2| 





oor less. Ducks 7c. Geese (top-feathered) 


Stec. Old pigeons and squabs, per doz., 
Wc. 

DRESSED POULTRY—Quote scalded 
and undrawn, with heads and legs on: 


Turkeys at 7@7%c 
Tic. Ducks 7%@b8c. 

GAME—We quote choice, select, sweet 
stock only: Quail—Undrawn $1.50; drawn 
$1.35. Prairie chickens—Dark $5. Pheasant 
3%. Wild turkeys, per lb.—Toms 9c; hens 
8c. Ducks, per doz.—Mallards $3; red- 
heads $3; canvasback $5; bluewing teal $2; 


per Ib. Chickens 7@ 
Geese 6%@7'4c. 





green-wing teal $1.50; mixed $1.25. Jack- 
snipe $1.40. Plover $1.25. Woodcock—Large 
| $6. Deer carcasses, per Ib., 8@9c. Venison 





saddles, hides on, léc. Rabbits, per doz., 

Jack rabbits $1.50. Squirrels S0@60c. 
Possums, each, 5@25c. 

APPLES—Quote: Eastern, packed— 


| Baldwin at from $1.66@1.75 for No. 2 to $2.25 


2.50 for No. 





or No. 2 to $2.50 for No. 1, fancy king at 
| $8; bulk cars at $2.25@2.50 for choice varie- 

ties; bulk Baldwin quotable at $1.30@1.80 
}and greening $1.75@2 per bbl. measure on 
|}trk. Western, packed—Ben Davis and 
| geniting range from $1.85 to 5, winesap 
| at $2.75@3, willowtwig at $3@3.25—top rates 





for fancy Idaho bxd. apples at $1.25 per 
50-lb. box for winesap and $1.40G1.50 for | 


Newtown pippin and Roman beauty. 
| GRAPES—Catawbas in limited ‘supply 
and firm at l5c to lic per pony basket with 
fancy paper labels. 

PERARS—Scarce. Last sales choice 
ter Nellis at $2@2.25 per bbl. 
CRANBERRIES—In demand and firm. 
Jobbing from store at from $8.50 for early 
black to $10 for fancy late varieties. 
POTATOES—We quote Northern on 
}trk.: Minnesota and Wisconsin—Burbank 
or rural at 44@45c for fair to 47@48c for 
| choice to fancy, Michigan rural at 48@50c 
| for sound, bright, smooth stock. Home- 
|grown early Ohio quotable at 40@45c per 
bu., and rural and snowflake at 45@50c. 
ONIONS—We quote: Choice red 
|in bulk at 70@85c; soft and poor less; 
low at #@70c for fancy—sprouted and poor 
| 
| 


win- 


less. 

CABBAGE 
| Holland seed 
Last sale 

Dealers charge 
orders. 

SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown Ber- 
muda 20@25c; yellow Nansemond, queen 
and red Nansemond at 40c per bu. loose, 
and x $1.50 per bbl. for Bermuda and $2 
for Nansemond on orders 


Quote domestic at $12 and 
at $14 per ton trk. to $15 del. 
red cabbage at $18 per ton del. 
$1.50 per crate on small 



















64ec per Ib, 

HONEY —Comb at l0¢e to 12%c; fancy 
white clover 15@l6c; inferior, Cakr and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
| bbls. at 6@64-c and in cans at 7@7'ec. 

LINSEED O1L—Quotable per gal.: Raw 
at 6lc; boiled at 62c—lc per gal. less in car 
lots 

BROOM CORN-—In light offering; 
ily salable at $50 to $75 per ton. 


read- 


LIVE STOCK. 





HORSES—A good ordinary-sized run of 
horses was before the buyers Monday. It 
was not as heavy as the same day last 
week as liberal as a year ago. The 
relatively draggy movement of the week 
before tended todiscourage heavy receipts. 
The adventof several new buyers from the 
South and the favorable change in the 
weather instilled more IHe-to the move- 
ment, competition to the demand and 
strength to the values. Most of the bet- 
terment was noticeable on Southern 
kinds, by reason of the light run of East- 
ern and export types. All classes of 
Southern horses shared the improvement, 
the medium grades that had been so weak 
in particular. 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, 130; choice to extra, 
$150 to $175. Farm chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 Ibs. 
—Fair to good, $50 to $70; good to choice, 
$75 to $85. Coach horses and cobs—Fair to 
good, $135 to $175; choice to extra, $200 to 

Horses for the oSuth—Smaill, light 
drivers, fair to good, $40 to $50; choice to 
extra, $55 to $65;. Southern drivers, large, 
$85 to $100. Export chunks, 1,200 to 1,400 
lbs.—Plain to good, $70 to $95; choice to ex- 
tra, $100 to $120. Business drivers—Fair to 
good, $85 to $110; choice to extra, $125 to 
$160. Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to 
good, $45 to $70; choice to extra, $80 to $115; 
Fog A gaited and New York saddlers, $150 

o $300. Inferior horses—Common, small 
png $15 to $30; heavy work plugs, $25 to 


nor 


MULES—The opening run of the week 
Was a moderate one, but small in com- 
parison with the several preceding weeks. 
Unlike the situation last week, many of 
the offerings, at least a respectable pro- 
portion, were good, smooth, desirable 
mules. Traders generally quoted a shade 
better undertone to the market, though 
initial transactions were light and invari- 
ably on a steady basis with the prices of 
the week before. The request was almost 
entirely for the nice, fat qualities being 
meanwhile neglected. The dealers report 
very liberal holding of common mules, 
with light sales, and are slow to increase 
their holdings of that class. 


Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 gto 
7 years old): 


14 hands, extreme range ..... $45.00 to 65.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 50.00 to 5.00 
14% hands, extreme range... 50.00to 70,00 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... 5.00 to 60.00 
15 hands, extreme range.... 60.00 to 95.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 6.00 to 80.00 
15% hands, extreme range... 75.00 to 105.00 
a hands, bulk of sales.... 80.00to 9.00 

bo 16% hands, extreme 
SE snpnad, 4sbscecdéccudeed .00 to 145.00 

16. “to 16% hands, bulk of 
PONED. cricocecrre veoscesceses 105.00 to 115.00 


Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


ADDITIONAL MARKETS ON 
SECOND CROP SORGHUM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
asked many times about second crop 
sorghum,.as to whether it was injurious or 
dangerous to feed it to stock. For several 
years I have been feeding it to horses, 
cows, calves and hogs, and have had no 
bad results from feeding it. I am always 
careful’ rfet to let them get an excessive 
feed of it I always cut it and haul it 
to the stock, or when convenient, feed 
it by cutting it and scattering it in the 
pasture. I always eonsider it unsafe to 
turn cattle in on it. 

This year the second crop matured with 
us and makes fine hay. All stock is very 
fond of it. Sorghum is m&tured when it 
begins to head; then the stalks are sweet. 
We made a fine lot of sorghum hay thé 
second week in November. 

We have had an exceptionally fine fall. 
Corn husking is well along, —— the 
yield is not as good as we had ho 

Wheat is making a’ fine growth, | 
some are pasturing their wheat fields. 
It is reported that the fly is in the early 
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1, greening at from $1.85@2 | 


UTILITY OF COW PEAS. 


(Continued from issue of Nov. 21.) 


WHEN AND HOW TO SOW.—It should 
be borne in mind that the time of seeding 
has an important influence on the crop. 
Peas sown early will continue to 
grow throughout the season. Some of the 
bunch varieties under such conditions as- 


very 





suming the character of the runners 
Therefore, when the crop is desired for 
green manuring or for hay, sow early; 


when seed is desired, sow later in the sea- 


son 
claimed that they were un- 
attempts to grow cow- 
| peas. It remembered that the 
cowpea is a native of a warm climate, 
that if very early in the spring 
when the ground is still cold, they may 
not do well. This mistake has been gen- 
North. Then the soil may not 
particular bacteria that ena- 
nitrogen by the 
inoculated by 
from fields producing 
will generally be 
will in- 
the 
an ad- 


Some have 
sucessful in the 
should be 


and 


sown 


erai in the 
contain the 
bles the assimilation of 
pea. Such 
scattering the 


soils may be 
soil 
good crops of 
found that the 
on these 


peas. It 
vield of cowpeas 
“green” soils during 
nd and succeeding years. It is 
to sow cowpeas as early as possi- 
this case we 





crease 





sec 


vantage 
ble, because in 
|} crop for hay 
desired 

We are in receipt of many inquiries con- 


can get one 


and one to turn under, if so 





be borne in mind that it is a gross feed- 
ing plant, and as many of our clay sub- 
soils are stiff, the land should be deeply 
broken and thoroughly pulverized. A fine 
tilth Is of the utmost importance in any 
soll. The amount of food in the seed is 
limited and this must suffice until the 
plant establishes itself in the soil. The 
failure of cowpeas on some soils may be 
traced to indifferent the 
land 

As the cowpea is a gross feeder 
draws heavily on the phosphoric 
potash of the soil, it ts necessary to se- 
cure the best results to supply these fer- 
tilizers in a liberal manne: We 
the use of 200 to 400 pounds of 
phosphate, and 75 to 150 
muriate of potash per acre 
in potash, the use of 
alone may suffice. 
the major 
is made 


preparation of 


and 
acid and 


advise 
Tennessee 
acid pounds of 
On soils rich 
phosphoric acid 
When we consider that 
portion of a ton of 
up of gypsum and that 
the power of combining with 
potash in the soil, 
why the 
is very 


it is easy to understand 
application of a single fertilizer 
effective on many Many of 
stiff clay soils would be greatly bene- 
fited by lime. This would add 


soils 
our 
not any 
considerable 
soil, 
plant food in the soil and set this free. It 
would also floceulate many heavy 
clays and make them to till and 
more absorptive of air and water. 


of our 


easier 














COW PEAS AFTER WHEAT. 











cerning the best method of treating land 
after a crop of cowpeas. Two or three 
methods present themselves for consider- 
ation. First, to run a 16 to 20-inch disk 
cultivator over the land in two or three 
directions and cut the vines up finely, 
mixing with the upper layer of soil as 
much as possible, and sow to wheat. This 
is exceedingly wasteful of the nitrogen- 
ous elements of the crop. At least two- 
thirds, or from 40 to 70 pounds, being lost 
by this method, On land that washes very 
badly, this treatment may at times be an 
advantage. If the land is deeply broken 
and subsoiled in the spring and the crop 
is removed for hay, the use of the disk 
cultivator to tear up the roots and prepare 
a seed bed for wheat will prove satisfac- 
tory. Whenever possible it will be found 
good practice to plow under pea vines for 
wheat, as this forms the cheapest and 
most effective of nitrogenous 
application. The average yield of wheat 
has been increased eight to twelve bush- 
els per acre by this method. Surely this 
crop opens the way to magnificent possi- 
bilities on the farm. 


In preparing land for cowpeas, it should 


fertilizing | 


Two methods of sowing present 
themselves: First, Droadcasting; second, 
drilling. For hay we preter to drill 18 to 
30 inches apart. In this way you can dis- 
tribute the seed more evenly and the peas 
are more inclined to bunch, and therefore 


peas 


do not mat as when broadcasted. When 
broadcasted, however, they serve to 
smother out weeds in a very effective 


manner, Whatever method is followed, 
the aim should be to leave the land as lev- 
el as possible aft@r Seeding. This is very 
important, as it will enable the mower to 
cut much closer, and the hay will also be 
much cleaner. The amount of seed used 
will vary from four quarts to two bush- 
els, depending om the method of seeding 
followed. We advise the use of plenty of 
seed. We have known of many failures 
}and of some very poor crops from stingi- 
ness in the matter of seed. [t is important 
to have the stems fine, as this makes 
much better hay 
ANDREW M. SOULE, 

Agriculturist Tennessee Agricultural Ex- 

periment Station, 

Knoxville, 





Tenn. 








KANSAS CROPS. 





Secretary F. D. Coburn, of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, has just is- 
sued his last crop bulletin of the year, giv- 
ing final figures on the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the state—yields, numbers and 
values, for 1900. 

The winter wheat yield, 76,595,443 bush- 
els, is the greatest winter wheat crop 
ever grown in Kansas, and probably the 
greatest ever recorded for any state. It 
exceeds the previous year’s crop by 33,779,- 
972 bushels, and by $19,607,127 in value; 
within 20 pounds per acre of the yield in- 
dicated to the State Board of Agriculture 
by the growers in their statements August 
4, and its home value is $41,624,096. 

The corn crop amounts to 134,523,677 
bushels, which is 90,659,755 bushels less 
than one year ago; its value is $39,581,835. 

Of spring wheat the yield was 743,648 
bushels, with a value of $350,048. The oats 
yield was 31,169,982 bushels, and value, $6,- 
626,443. 

Notwithstanding the shortage in value 
of the smaller corn crop, amounting to 13,- 
948,741, the value of the year’s wheat, corn 
and oats combined is’ $88,182,423, or an in- 
crease over their 1899 value, of $7,298,801, or 
9 per cent. 

THE GROWING WINTER WHEAT: 
The area of winter wheat reported as 
probably sown is 4,567,513 acres, which is 
an increase of 7 per cent from last year’s 
sowing. Conditions for germination and 


it is | 


growth since seeding time have every- 
where been phenomenally favorable, and 
it is doubtful if in a single state such a 
vast area of growing wheat ever entered 
the winter season more vigorous and bet- 
ter rooted. The average condition for the 
entire State is 99.7. Reports indicate that 
of the crop of 1900 there will be no un- 
usually reserve held in farmers’ 
hands. 

The net increasé im vaiue of this year’s 
agricultural productions over that of 1899 
, is $17,948,119.40, and of live stock $10,400,661, 
or a total net increase for the year of $28,- 
| $48,780.40, er 9.35 per cent. In two years 
the increase in the value of agricultural 
productions has been $35,872,578.24, and of 
live stock $30,229,820, or a total increase 
in 1899-1900, over the values of the two 
preceding years, of $66,102,398. 24. 





large 


THE GRAIN WEEVIL.—Is the grain in 
the bins troubled with weevils or other 
evils? Bisulphide of carbon is sure pre- 
ventive of their ravages. About one ounce 
of it is sure death to all that would be in 
a hundred pounds of.grain and other 
seeds, and vials of that size just thrust 
down into the surface and uncorked will 
go to the bottom of the bin, as its fumes 
are heavier than air. As it is explosive 
take care not to carry any light near it. 
It is also sure death to other insects and 
to squirrels and rats. Do not use more 
than the above amount. It can be pur- 
chased at almost any drug store. 








ALL CROPS AND PRODUCTS.—The 1 
yields and values of the year’s crops and 
} hme and spring wheat 


















sown. L. W. 
Cherokee Co., Kas. 


Grand total 


77,339,091 bus. ; 





. 134,523,677 bus.; value, $39,581,835.13 
ss 169,982 bus.; value,  6,626,443.82 
1,945,026 bus.; value, 753,158 .15 
3,319,333 bus. ; value, 972,358 .29 
t ‘ 4,400 bus.; value, 3,300.00 
Irish and sweet potatoes ............. 7,573,962 bus.; value,  2,872,454.46 
CBOE WORMS «2... ick icseisesoesies 25,968 bus.; value, 25,968 .00 
Cotton ag ids sp veauneae’ 48,400 Ibs.; value, 2,420.00 
SETS a seth Asebs. ved 1,693,288 bus.; value, 2,201,200.40 
Hemp ..... 9,200 Ibs.; value, 460.00 
Tobacco ..... .. : 18,000 Ibs. ; value, 1,800.00 
Broom corn - 18,674,385 Ibs.; value, 655,344.60 
Millet and Hungarian 796,985 tons; value, 2,585,267.00 
Sorghum for Syrup .........scececdeseesces "1,622,963 gals.; value, 561,807.42 
Sorghum, Kaffir corn, milo maine and 
Jerusalem corn for FOTAGE......60.ccsceqeneccccccccccees value, 8,647,507.00 
Pr eh 1,227,349 tons; value,  6,829,907.75 
Prairie hay 1,689,455 tons; value,  6,913,092.50 
_ . ob . RRO: hee 1,081,176 Ibs.; value, 172,988 .16 
Cheese, butter and milk. value, 7,459,693. 46 
Reb vehet fhe te RR Cae value, e000; 332. 00 
<b vn nh $6063 AMM REb aes he cocéavaens value, 54,321,888.00 
O86 Saks ceccccancesec ces iieeeenibilh scBasts ne value, 1,364,927.75 
548,552 Ibs.; value, 82,537 .05 
cacxetedeces coe csceaee heels tbneses sas value, 135,562.00 
Sree Tiss $187,796,406 
ES OF LIVE STOCK, 
i ee 736,888 ; v , $39,344,400.00 
Mules and asses 89,064; vaiun es 840. 
Milch cows ... 712,582; value, 23,515,206.00 
Other cattle ... 443,043 : value, 60,933,000.00 
Sheep ..... .. . «number, 200,301; value, 600,908.00 
RS SEGRE number, 2,236,724; value, 18,720,404.00 
oo SE PEDAUUAPEGobccescceseces oe $143, 457,753 


products are as follows: 


value, $41,974,144.97 








phosphates | 
this has | 
and freeing | 


amount of plant food to the | 
but the lime would act on unavailable | 
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| and the 
| October 








ACCENTS WANTED. 


CASS CO. (MO.) NOTES 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The month of 
November has furnished us with quite a 
variety of ‘‘weathers” in this section. We 
have had quite an abundance of rain, 
which has caused corn husking to pro- 
ceed somewhat slowly. Quite a percentage 
of the corn was blown down this season, 
unusual amount of rain during 
November, especially the 
former month, has been the cause of quite 
a good deal of it rotting in the field. 
There seems to be considerable ' light, 
“chaffy’’ corn, although some pieces are 
very good and sound. 

Quite a number of farmers aré husking 
and shredding their corn fodder with a 
husking and shredding machine. I have 
not had the pleasure of seeing one in 
operation yet. The people generally seem 
well pleased with results so far. They 
report that the machine husks the corn 
reasonably clean, and-shelis very little in 
the operation. I shall endeavor to be 
able to report-later in regard to how it is 
liked, as a feed for milk cows, also, as to 
its keeping qualities. 

The supply of milk at the 
Creamery has been very 


and 


Garden City 
satisfactory this 
fall, as also for efttire season, 

The receipts of milk for month. of Oc- 
tober were about 30,000 greater than Oc- 
tober a year ago. The cold rains and 
killing frosts of November have made 
the cows shrink quite perceptibly. Prices 
have been quite good this year,-15 cents 
per pound for butter. fat, is the lowest 
price paid by our creamery this summer. 
The effect of these better prices for but- 
ter is shown by new and increased interest 
in milk production in this vicinity. I 
trust the good prices will be sustained 
and the business be built up more than 
ever before, not only in this :mmediate 
locality, but all over the grand old state 
of Missouri. AL, FAIR. 


AMITE CO. (MISS.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In the issue 
of Nov. 2 I notice that a Wayne Co., IIL, 
man wants to find some government land, 
or somejcheap land near a railroad in a 
healthy locality. ‘Well, here is everything 
he asks for and more. We have as good 
a climate as any one could wish. I am an 
old Missourian and will say that the land 
here will compare favorably with any- 
thing in the Ozark country. What fruit 
will do here remains to be found out, but 
I believe that apples, etc., will grow here 
as well as anywhere. The natives are too 
indolent to do anything but raise a little 
cotton and corn and a garden of collards 


The illustration shows how the E. J 
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Destroy the Germs; Cure the Disease. 


_ Worst Scientific Catarrh Inhaler sends the 
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E. J. Worst’s Catarrh Inhaler 


is the only instrument that y sit give a quich « return fora omelh ansier, d perfect iE setietection 
asa Z for 8. Pal ng Head, 


Catarrh, ¢ ms pack 
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THE E. J. WORST % SCIENTIFLS CATARRH | INMALER 
THE ONLY ONE ENDORSED BY THE U.S. HEALTH 


It is a pocket physician, so simple that a ae Ay use it anywhere at anytime. The prin- 





I enclose $1.00 for the Inhaler. 
is doing me much good, and I world not 
$20.00 for it it T cond p not get another. 


Could any proposition be ‘fairer? 


NOT D0LD BY DRUGGIeTS. 4déress,E. J. women Main Street, ASHLAND, oO. 


The natives live prin- 
cipally on greens. Peaches do extra well; 
grapes, wild ones, are fine. There are no 
cultivated grapes here; the people are too 
indolent to plant any. Strawberries do 
finely, and blackberries also; the latter are 
a nuisance, one can Hardly kill them out. 
Potatoes of all kinds d@, wel. but the 
“Irish’’ will not keep, though two crops 
a season can be easily raised of.them. 

This is one of the best stock countries. 
There are any number of cows, horses, 
sheep and hogs, that never get any hay or 
grain “from one year’s end to the other.” 
They live entirely on the range, which is 
almost limitless. Hogs get fat on mast in 
the woods. When a man wants one, he 
can generally get his herd home to get it, 
if not, he shoots one wherever he finds it, 
If he happens to kill a neighbor's hog, 
he takes the neighbor half of it and keeps 
the other half for himself. The stock is 
all marked with the mark of the owner, 

Water is abundant and never-failing, 
fine, clear, cool, spring water. The land 
is pine woods and very hilly; yet any of 
the hills will raise good crops for two or 
three without any fertilizing. 
Then by manuring, it will continue to 
grow crops. The valleys are all rich, that 
is for the South. No land in the South is 
as rich as the best western land. There 
is some government land within three 
miles of the railroad. 

Violets and peaches are in blossom at 


and other greens. 


seasons 


this date, there having been no ice here 
yet. A. W. SHULTZ. 
Dec. 4. 





WHEAT IN TENNESSEE. —Standing 
wheat in Tennessee, says the Southeastern 
correspondent of the ‘‘Modern Miller,” is 
doing better than could be expected con- 
sidering the reverse which it has under- 
gone from the Hessian fly and warm 
weather. At present the indications are 
that the crop will be a surprise in quan- 
tity, but there is quite a gauntlet to be 
run before the yield is at all certain. It 
remains to be developed at hatching time 
next spring to what extent the Hessian 
fly has deposited its larvae on the stand- 
ing crop, but as for present conditions, the 
ravages of that despised fly have about 
ceased. Much rain has put the fields in 
such a condition that their growth is rap- 
id, and it has also made it an impossibil- 
ity to graze them without great damage. 
This will give the wheat an unrestricted 
growth, and when the hardest par? of the 
Southeastern winter hits it, it will be 
jointed to a great extent, making, it very 
susceptible to a freeze. He also says the 


conditions in Georgia and Alabama are 
about the same as in Tennessee. 

















Curiosity is an element to 
which we owe half the happiness 
of our lives, Without it we 
would have missed half the de- 
lights of childhood and youth. 
Without it, man in the grown-up 
Stage misses half the benefits of 
the wonderful progress and im- 
improvements of his time. The 
N. F. Bowsher Co., South Bend, 
Ind., consider this element in 
our make-up as sufficient rea- 


element in our make-up as sufficient rea- 
son for showing a view of their plant; be- 
lieving that readers of the RURAL 
WORLD have seen the Bowsher Feed 
Mills advertised so long that they must be 
curious by this time to know in what kind 
of a factory they are made. 

The Bowsher Co. are honestly proud of 
their plant. It represents years of hard 
labor, of steady growth from small begin- 
nings, and is itself an index of the genu- 
ine worth and the ever-increasing popu- 
larity of their mills. The factory is built 
and equipped with every facility neces- 
sary in the conduct of their business. The 
latest and best of tools are employed, the 
working force is made up of the most 
skillful operatives; some of whom have 
been with th- firm for years; and these 


advantages i go to insure the superior- 
ity of the : roduct of this factory. The 
Bowsher Co.. make feed mills in sizes 


HOME OF THE BOWSHER F 


EED MILLS. 





ranging from 2 to 26 h. p., covering all the 
requirements, and claim many advan- 
tages, particularly light-running qualities; 
adaptability to wide ranges of work and 
minimum of expense and trouble to keep 
the mills in condition for profitable serv- 
ice; as the grinders in the Bowsher Mills 
will not run together when the mill is 
empty. They write us that each year the 
sales increase, and last season saw an ex- 
traordinary output. This year they have 
made improvements that adapt their mills 
to the grinding of Kaffir corn in the head. 

Always anxious for more business, they 
want to hear from every stockman, power 
owner, or feeder who is seeking for better- 
ments. They have pamphlets detailing 
and illustrating the dozens of advantages 
in the Bowsher Mills, and they contain 
matter of an especially interesting charac- 


ter at this season of the year. Pamphlets 
will be sent on request to the N. F. Bow. 





sher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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AMERICA FOR FINE Goops.’ 


What Shall | Buy for Xmas? 





each 
my It! is easily nero by our 


XMAS CATALOGUE 


Prepared carefully and at great expense, 
but which we send 


FREE BY MAIL 


To all who write for it. It contains 3. 
illustrations of all that is new and 
in Diamonds, Watches, 





Optical Goods, Bric-a- Brac, etc, 
Presents ph Wiree and Grandma. 
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And Chester White 
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DUROC-JERSEY REDS 
eaaesss 
Y4.. F, ZUMBRO” Avalon, Livingston Co., Mo. 


The Inhaler 
tak 


truly cndaciinege 2° 
we. OHAPPLE, Vendalia, Mich. | usedyours. MRS.M. 


SPECIAL OFFER. . 


For a short time, I will mail to any reader, naming this paper, one of my new 
Scientific Catarrh eee with medicine for one year on three days’ trial free. 
gives satistaction, send me $1.00; if not, return it after three days’ trial. 


, Blige ware Franklin fin Aves..8t.Louls. 


ciple of inhalation ‘is the most perfect devised. Once charging lasts for months. 
It is 12 month’s treatment for $1.00 and a out ia times as much cure as can get any- 
where for the price. It destroys the germs of disease with a *, 

I received the Inhaler, and broke up a cold I have received the Inhaler and mee it accor. 
in twodays. It is worth three uses what you | din 4 directions. L would not take 65.0 
ask for it. Very respectful! be without it. Se v2 truly 

I. W. PARKS, Fair Haven, Vt. JON H. GATES, Tyrone, Pa. 
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until 
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DAVIS, Newton, Kan. 
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LINN CO., N. CENTRAL MO.—We had 
a fine summer and fall, although a little 
dry for corn. Corn made about 30 bushels 
per acre. It is about all gathered and sold 
to feeders at 30 cents per bushel. Oats 
were a good crop—from 4 to 0 bushels 
per acre. Wheat was a good crop—a fair 
acreage having been sown. It looks wel! 
where the fly has not killed it. There are 
not as many cattle being fed as for sev- 
eral years. Cc. A. READ 

‘Dee. li. 





SHIPPING WHEAT WEST.—There was 
much said about “carrying coals” when 
wheat began to go from Kansas to the 
mills in Minneapolis and Milwaukee, says 
W. H. Trafton, New York correspondent 
of the “Modern Miller,’ but it seems to 
be fully aS remarkable to ship wheat from 
the East to the West. I hear this week 
that millers in Pennsylvania have found 
it somewhat difficult to buy even at Ic 
per bu. advance because of the appear- 
ance of buyers for shipment to Toledo. 
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